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A BLACK EAGLE IN A BAD WAY. 


Austria, in this present year of grace, 


| 1851, looks to me very much like a trans- 
| lated version of England under the Stuarts. 


Iam aresident at Vienna, and know Austria 
I have seen many birds before 
now in a sickly state—have seen some abso- 
lutely rotting away—but I never saw one with 
such unpromising symptoms upon him as the 
Black Eagle of Austria. 

The Court of Vienna is perhaps the most 
brilliant in Europe ; the whole social system 
in Vienna is perhaps the most thoroughly 
Austria is weighed 
down by a numerous and impoverished no- 
bility, by unjust taxes, and by a currency 
Her commerce is 
hampered by all manner of monopolies, and 
is involved in such a complex network of 
restrictions, as only the industrious, gold- 
getting fingers of a few can unravel. Nearly 
the whole trade of Austria is in the hands of 
this busy, persevering few. Out of the im- 
mediate circle of the Government, there is 
scarcely a satisfied man in the Austrian 
dominions. The nobles feel abridgment of 
their privileges, and decrease of profit by 
the abolition of their feudal rights, succeed- 
ing the late revolution, The merchants feel 


| that in Austria they suffer more vexatious 


interference than it is in the nature of man 
to bear quietly. The people, a naturally 
good-humoured race, have learned insensibly 


| to clench their fists whenever they think of 


I 


their absolute and paternal Government. 

The position of the nobles is ridiculous. 
They swarm over the land; increase and 
multiply, and starve. Not more than a few 
dozen of them can live honestly without 
employment ; while not one of the noble 
millions may exercise a trade for bread: may 
practise law or medicine, or sink down 
into authorship. The Austrian patrician 
cannot feed himself by marriage with a 
merchant’s daughter; if he do, his house- 
hold will not be acknowledged by his noble 
friends. The he-noble must marry the she- 
noble, and they must make a miserable, mean, 
hungry, noble pair. 

A celebrated Viennese Professor dined one 
day in England with a learned lord. “ Pray, 
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Baron Dash being at that time an Austrian 
Minister. 

“ He is quite well,” said the Professor. 

“And his wife?” pursued the other. “I 
remember meeting her at Rome; they were 
just married, and she was a most delightful 
person. She created a sensation, no doubt, 
when she was received at your court ?” 

“She was not received at all,” said the 
Professor. 

“ How was that ?” asked many voices. 

“ Because she is not born.” 

“Not born” is the customary mode of 
ignoring (if I may use a slang word of this 
time) the existence of the vulgar, among 
the noble Viennese. At the present moment, 
the family of a Minister, or of any of the 
Generals who have saved the Throne, may 
be excluded from society on this pretence. 
Two recent exceptions have been made in 
favour of the wives of two of the most import- 
ant people in the empire. They were invited 
to the court-balls ; but were there treated so 
scurvily by the “born” ladies, that these 
unborn women visited them only once. 

What is to be done by these poor nobles— 
shut out from commerce, law, and physic ? 
Diplomacy is voted low; unless they get the 
great embassies. The Church, as in all 
Catholic countries, is low ; unless a nobleman 
should enter it with certain prospect of a 
Cardinal’s hat or a bishopric. The best 
bishoprics in the world (meaning, of course, 
the most luxurious) are Austrian. The 
revenues of the Primate of Hungary are said 
to be worth the comfortable trifle of sixty 
thousand pounds a-year. 

But there remains for these wretched 


|nobles, one road to independence and dis- 


tinction; and this is the army. To the 
army, it may be said, the whole body of 
the Austrian nobility belongs. The more 
fortunate, that is to say, the highest in rank, 
add to their commissions places about the 
court. Cherished titles are acquired in this 
way ; and a lady may insist on being seriously 
addressed in polite Austrian society as,— 
say for example, Frau-ober-consistorial-hof- 
Directorinn. 

In the army, of*course, under such a sys- 
tem, we see lieutenants with the hair gone 
from their heads, and generals with no hair 
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family may get a captaincy in three months, 
which his neighbour, without patronage, might 
not get if he lived for ever. Commissions are 
n¥; sold in Austria as they are in England, 
but the Ministry of War knows how to 
respond to proper influence. In an army of 
five hundred thousand, vacancies, it is need- 
less to say, constantly occur. The lad who 
is named cornet in Hungary, is presently 
lieutenant of a regiment in Italy, and by- 
and-bye a captain in Croatia. After that 
he may awake some morning, major, with 
the place of aide-de-camp to the Emperor ; 
and to such a boy, with friends to back him, 
the army is decidedly a good profession. The 
inferior officers are miserably paid, an ensign 
having little more than thirty pounds a-year. 
A captain, however, is well paid in allowances, 
if not in money ; while a colonel has forage for 
twelve horses, and very good contingencies 
besides. Again, there are to be considered 
other very important differences between pay 
in the Austrian, and pay in the English, army. 


An Austrian can live upon his pay. His simple 


uniform is not costly; he is free from mess 


expenses, and may dine for sixpence at the | 


tavern favoured by his comrades. Not being 
allowed at any time to lay aside his uniform, 
he cannot run up a long tailor’s bill ; and, being 
admitted to the best society, he need not spend 
much money on amusement. Besides, does 


not the state accord to him the privilege of| 
going to the theatre for twopence ? 
The poorer officers in the Austrian service 


are so unreasonable and ill-conditioned, that 
they are not in general pleased by these ad- 
vantages being given to men, who may pos- 
sibly be well born, but who have certainly 
not been long born; and in many places 
combinations have been made to resist the 
unfair system of promotion. A young captain 
sent down to command graybeards, with a 
lively sense of their own claims on the vacancy, 
is now and then required to fight, one after 
the other, the whole series of senior lieutenants. 
This causes a juvenile captain occasionally to 
shirk the visit to his regiment, and effect a 
prompt exchange. 

Some part of the last-named difficulty is 
overcome by the existence of one or two corps 
of officers who have no regiment at all. 
Where there are no men to murmur, the 
business of promotion is carried on with 
perfect comfort. 

In spite of all this, there is much to be said 
to the credit and honour of the innumerable 
throng of people forming the Austrian army. 
It is an excellently appointed and well-disci- 
plined multitude. The gallantry of its soldiers, 
and the skill and experience of many of its 
highest officers, must be freelyadmitted. Then, 
too, the great number of nobles classed within 
it has at least had the good effect of creating a 
high standard of artificial honour. The fellow- 
feeling among Austrian soldiers is also great : 
those of the same rank accost each other with 
the “Du,” the household word of German 
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conversation ; and the common word for an 
old companion in arms, is “ Duty-bruder.” 

Duels are frequent, but not often fatal, or 
even dangerous. To take the nib from an 
adversary’s nose, or to pare a small rind from 
his ear, is ample vengeance even for the blood- 
thirsty. 

An Austrian officer who has received a 

blow, though only in an accidental scufile, is 
called upon to quit his regiment, unless he 
has slain upon the spot the owner of the 
sacrilegious hand that struck him. This he 
is authorised by law to do, if struck while 
wearing uniform. The effect of this savage 
custom has been to produce in Austrian 
officers a peculiar meekness and forbearance; 
to keep them always watchful against quar- 
rels with civilians: and to make them socially 
ithe quietest gentlemen in the world. 
Last winter, a fast English gent left a 
}masked ball at the Redoute, intoxicated. Dis- 
larming a sentry, he ensconced himself until 
|morning in his box. The gent was then for- 
warded to the frontier, but the soldier was 
flogged for not having shot him. 

Freedom from arrest for debt is an 
immunity enjoyed by Austrian officers ; but 
(those who indulge too freely in their 
exemption from responsibility, may want 
defenders powerful enough to prevent their 
summary dismissal from the service. 

I have written thus much about the 
Austrian army, because, in fact, as the world 
here now stands, every third man is or has 
been a soldier; and one cannot talk about 
society in this empire without beginning at 
once to talk about its military aspect. 

Gay and trifling as the metropolis is with 
| its abundance of out-door amusement, Vienna 
must be put down in plain words as the most 
| inhospitable capital in Europe. The Austrians 
themselves admit that they could not endure 
to be received abroad as they are in the habit 
of receiving strangers here. The greater 
Austrian nobles never receive a stranger to 
| their intimacy. A late French Ambassador, 
who conducted his establishment with splen- 
dour, and was at all times profusely hospitable, 
used to say that he was not once asked pri- 
vately to dinner during the whole period of his 
residence in Vienna. The diplomatic corps 
do not succeed in forcing the close barriers of 
Austrian exclusiveness ; and twenty years of 
residence will not entitle a stranger to feel 
that he has made himself familiarly the friend 
of a single Austrian. Any one who has lived 
among the higher classes in Vienna will confirm 
my statement, and will recall with astonish- 
ment the somewhat indignant testimony of 
the oldest and most respected members of the 
corps diplomatique to the inhospitable way in 
which their friendly overtures have been_re- 
ceived. Invitations to dinner are exceedingly 
rare; there are brilliant balls; but these do not 
satisfy an English longing for good-fellowship. 
Familiar visits and free social intercourse 
do not exist at all. Then there are the two 
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great divisions of society—or the nobles and | 
the merchant Jews; on one side poverty and | 
pride; on the other, wealth and intellect. 
The ugliest and most illiterate of pauper- 
countesses would consider her glove soiled by 
contact with the rosy fingers of the fairest 
and most accomplished among bankers’ wives. 
The nobles so intermarrying and so looking 
down contemptuously upon the brain and sinew 
of the land, have, as a matter of course, dege- 
nerated into colourless morsels of humanity. 
How long they can remain uppermost is for 
themselves to calculate, if they can; it is 
enough for us who see good wine at the 
bottom, and lees at the top, to know that there 
must be a settlement impending. 

For the inhospitality of Viennese society 
there is one sufficient reason ; it springs out of | 
the dread of espionage. In this city of Vienna 
alone there are said to be four hundred police 
spies, varying in rank between an archduke and 
awaiter. Letters are not safe; writing-desks 
are not sacred. An office for opening letters 
exists in the post-office. Upon the slightest 
suspicion or curiosity, seals have impressions 
taken from them, the wax is melted over a jet 
of flame, the letters are read, and, if neces- 
sary, copied, re-sealed, and delivered. Wafers | 
are of course moistened by steam. You! 
cannot prevent this espionage, but it can be 
detected (supposing that to be any consola-| 
tion) if you seal with wax over a wafer, One | 
consequence of the melting and steaming | 
practices of the Austrian post-office is espe-| 
cially afflicting to merchants;—bills come 
sometimes to be presented, while the letters 
containing advice of them lie detained by | 
the authorities ; acceptance, in the absence | 
of advice, being refused. 

From the surveillance of the police officials, 
perhaps not a house in Vienna is free. The 
man whom you invited as a friend, and who is 
dancing with your wife, may be a spy. You 
cannot tell; and for this reason people in 
Vienna—naturally warm and sociable—close 
their doors upon familiarity, and are made 
freezingly inhospitable. Yet this grand ma- 
chine of espionage leaves crime at liberty. | 
Although murder is rare, or at least rare of 
discovery, (there is a Todschauer, or in- 
spector of deaths, but no coroner’s inquest), 
unpunished forgeries and robberies of the 
most shameless kind outrage society continu- 
ally. Many of the more distant provinces are 
infested by gangs of organised banditti ; who 
will ride, during broad daylight, into a country 
gentleman’s courtyard ; invite themselves to 
dinner, take away his property, and insist on 
a ransom for himself if he has no wish to see 
his house in flames. When met by troops, 
these bands of thieves are often strong enough 
to offer battle. 

But, although the Austrian police cannot 
protect Austrian subjects, it can annoy not 
only them, but foreigners besides, The 
English are extremely liable to suffer. One 
Englishman, only the other day, was ordered 
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to the frontier for a quarrel with his land- 
lady ; another, for keeping bad _ society; 
another, for hissing a piece of music; three, 
for being suspected of political intrigue; two, 
for being newspaper reporters. The French 
have lately come in for their share of police 
attentions ; and we have lost, from the same 
cause, the company of two Americans. Among 
the Austrians themselves, the very name of 
the police is a word of terror. By their 
hearths they dare barely whisper matter that 
would be harmless enough elsewhere, but 
dangerous here, if falling upon a policeman’s 
ars, 

tecently there was a poem published which 
professed to drawa parallel between amonarchy 
and arepublic. Of course it was an orthodox 
and an almost rabid glorification of “sound” 
absolutist principles. The poet sent a copy to 
an Austrian noble ; who, opening it carelessly, 
and immediately noticing the word “repub- 
lic,” handed the book back to a servant, with 
a shudder, and a note to the author acknow- 
ledging its receipt, and wondering that the 
poet “should have thought him (the noble) 
capable of encouraging republican princi- 
ples!” This note scarified the feelings of the 
rhymer intensely. He hurried off to excul- 
pate himself and explain the real aim of his 
book. He did this, and, of course, his book 
was bought. 

This is the state of Austria in 1851. Men 
of all grades look anxiously to France: well 
knowing that the events in Paris next year, 
if they lead to outbreak, will be felt in Vienna 
instantly. Yet Strauss delights the dancers, 
and the military bands play their “ Hoch 
Lebe” round the throne. The nobles scorn 
the merchants and the men of letters: who 
return the noble scorn with a contemptuous 
The murmur of the populace is heard 
below ; but still we have the gayest capital in 
all the world. We throng the places of 
amusement. Dissipation occupies our minds 
and shuts out graver thought. Verily, 
Charles Stuart might be reigning in this 
capital. 


THE HOME OF THE HUNDRED 
BLIND MEN. 

In the city of my birth, there stood an 

ancient building, known as Prior’s College, 

founded in remote antiquity for the reception 


of one hundred blind men. The entrance 
was in the High Street. It was a door- 
way cut in a red-bricked wall, without a 
porch, and surmounted by a broken and 
almost obliterated carving in stone, of the 
arms of the founder. Two walnut trees, 
separated only from this entrance by a narrow 
pavement, also of red bricks, made a shade 
there in the summer time. When a boy, I 
strayed there, often, leaning on the low gate, 
and looking into the quadrangle beyond. Its 
inmates were seldom met about the city ; but 
I used to see them within, walking on the 
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grass-plot. The singular foundation of Prior’s 
College, or “Prior’s Spital,” as old people 
called it, was told to me in very early child- 
hood, before I rightly understood the words, 
when I heard them only with a childish 
wonderment ; so that long after, in life, a 
habit of repeating them without direct 
reference to their meaning had taken from 
the words all power, but that of awakening 
the vague sensation with which they were 
connected in my childhood. Yet now, as I 
repeat them, they have to me many meanings, 
which other ears know not of. Manifold 
associations belong to them. I remember 
now, more distinctly than any other day in 
that early time of my life, an afternoon, 
when I stood at the gate, as I have often 
done since. A voice behind me startled me 
by inquiring what the building was intended 
for. 1 turned, and replied immediately, “ It 
is for the reception of one hundred blind 
men.” The inquirer was a stranger. His 
clothes were dusty, and he looked tired ; and 
when he had peeped over the gate, and looked 
up at the sculptured shield, he passed on. 
I felt that afternoon, more strongly than I 
had felt before, the charm that was for me 
in that ancient place. I stayed there until 
dusk, and then walked away, repeating to 
myself, mechanically, the answer I had 
given to the stranger. Many occurrences 
which have wrought changes in my mind, 
more easily traceable at the time, must have 
passed from my recollection since then ; and 
yet that day seems to me, as it were, the 
opening of my life, and all beyond it as the 
shady back-ground of a scene which has never 
faded from my memory. And, indeed, the 
influence of that day upon my subsequent 
life, if difficult to trace, is only so because the 
impression which it left was deeper. I know 
that to my interest in the old College, in my 
childhood, which brought me that way when- 
ever I had an opportunity, and to the awe 
with which I heard some stories respecting 
it, I owe much of what I became, and am. 

It was long before I ventured to pass in at 
the gate, for I knew no one there ; although, 
probably, none would have interfered with 
me, if I had passed in. But I was timid ; and 
the glimpses I caught from without of its 


inmates walking to and fro, or sitting in shady | 
angles of the walls, and a certain feeling of| 


awe I had in the thought that the place was 
inhabited almost entirely by aged and blind 
men, restrained me. [ preferred to loiter 
under the trees ; to peep in occasionally over 
the gate; to look up at the carving of arms, 
and at the loophole windows in the wall along 
the street. 

One day, an old gentleman, whom I had 
sometimes remarked there, as not being 
blind like the other inmates of the College, 
seeing me as usual at the gate, bade me 
enter. His manner was so sharp that I 
half feared that he was going to reprimand 
me for lingering about there so often ; but, to 
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my surprise, he only asked me my reason for 
doing so. Ido not remember what I said to 
him ; but I recollect that he seemed to be 
inclined to be friendly to me, and led me over 
the building. It was a different place to what 
I thought it from the outside. I looked 
round the quadrangle ; at the square windows 
with little diamond panes; at the great sun- 
dial with a Latin inscription ; at the curious 
leaden rain-spouts, ornamented with grinning 
faces of animals; at the sloping tiled roofs, 
greyer than the stone walls, under which the 
swallows built their nests in a close row, 
We passed through a little doorway in the 
further corner of the quadrangle into a 
passage, from which my conductor showed 
me a great hall, which had once been used 
as a schoolroom, though now it was the place: 
where the inhabitants of the College came 
together for prayers. He showed me also 
a ruined archway at the back, covered with 
ivy, which led into the gardens of the College. 
Afterwards, we visited some of the blind men, 
and talked with them. They occupied the 
building on three sides of the quadrangle. 
My conductor lived on the other side, The 
entrance to his abode was by an oaken door 
in the corner. The name of Alison was 
under the knocker, on an oval brass plate, 
although much polishing had almost obli- 
terated the letters. I observed that the 
windows on that side were much larger than 
the others, and were of stained glass, in the 
shape of a pointed arch. I remember saying 
to my guide, “Is that a chapel, too, sir?” 

“ No, youngster,” he replied, “that is the 
library.” 

“Do blind people want a library, sir?” I 
asked him, innocently. 

The old gentleman looked at me with some 
sternness, and then said, “It is not for the 
blind people, youngster. Old Prior, a mercer 
in King Henry the Sixth’s time, founded here, 
not only a hospital for blind men, but a 
library for men who were willing to turn the 
blessed gift of sight to good account. The old 
mercer’s gift, however, is half buried here, 
and most of the books are very old.” 

He knocked at the door, and we were ad- 
mitted by a very old woman, whom I after- 
wards knew to be his housekeeper. He led me 
afterwards into the library. It was a long 
and narrow room, lined from end to end with 
books. Half way between the ceiling and the 
ground was a narrow gallery ; at the farther 
end of the room, in a corner, stood a table 
with several massive inkstands; against the 
wall, stood an upright desk and stool. The 
place was made rather dark by the stained 
glass windows ; and there was a faint smell 
from the leathern binding, but the books 
were not dusty, and the oaken floor was 
polished smooth as glass. 

“ And are all these real books, sir?” I asked ; 
for the ribbed leathern backs, and the red 
labels of the old folios looked so fresh and 
shining, that I was reminded of a draught 
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board at home, which shut up like two thick 
volumes, and was labelled with the title of 
some standard author. 

“ All real books, my friend,” replied my 
guide. 

I walked around the walls, looking up at 
the titles of the volumes, while the old gentle- 
man sat at the desk and began to write. I 
remember that I felt much inclined to take 
down one of the volumes and open it; but 
on turning round to glance at my conductor, 
before asking his permission, he seemed to be 
so much occupied, that I was afraid to disturb 
him; so I continued to amuse myself with 
reading the titles, walking slowly trom place 
to place on tiptoe. I looked round once, as 
I ceased to hear the scratching of his pen upon 
the paper, and then I saw him with his arm 
supported on the desk, and his face resting on 
his hand, looking very thoughtful. He was 
talland thin. His head was partially bald, and 
his hair was brushed up from all sides of it, 
to a point on the top of his head. He wore a 
white cravat, and the collars of his coat and 
waistcoat standing upright, and cut with 
sharp angles over the chest, gave him the air 
of a Quaker, though he did not speak like one. 
I waited a long while, while he sat as motion- 
less as a portrait—his face still resting on his 
hand. It was getting dusk, but I would not 
make the slightest movement to call his atten- 
tion to me: indeed, there was something so 
pleasing to me in the tranquillity of the place, 
and the novelty of my situation, in the remotest 
part of the old College about which I had so 
often lingered, wondering what the interior 
was like, that I felt at every moment a fear 
lest he should come out of his reverie, and 
lead me back to the outlet into the street. He 
arose at last, and took me again into the 
house, where he talked to me about the 
College and about the library, and finally dis- 
missed me, bidding me come to see him again 
one day. 

Of the Warden’s history, nothing was 
known. There were few who could remember 
his first coming there, and at that time they 
had not felt sufficient interest in him to 
inquire whence he came. He had no relation 
or acquaintance in the city—or indeed else- 
where, for anything that people knew. The 
College was his home, and he seldom left it, 
except now and then to pay a tradesman’s bill 
in the city, or to buy a few books at an old 
Divinity bookseller’s in the Cathedral-yard. 
It was not long before I presented myself 
again at the College, according to his words 
on leaving him, I found him this time even 
more friendly towards me than before. He 
questioned me, and learning that my mother 
was a widow, asked how she lived, and what 
she intended to make of me, and kindly offered 
to employ me in the library, and partly in 
assisting him in keeping the accounts of the 
College. “TI shall not want all your time,” 
he said, “and you will have many oppor- 
tunities of acquiring knowledge, if you are 
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studious.” His offer was joyfully accepted, 
both by my mother and me, and in a few days 
I found myself installed in the library. 

My duties were light, and my leisure time 
was spent in reading. By degrees, I learned 
to write labels for books in print letters, and 
even in foreign characters; and sometimes 
I employed myself in supplying title-pages, 
or missing leaves: which I made from other 
copies, and inserted in the books. In the 
winter, we began to make a catalogue of all 
the books in the library: which task my em- 
ployer finally left entirely to me. It occupied 
me a long time ; yet I was sorry when it was 
finished. I had become so accustomed to my 
daily task, alone among the old books, that 1 
scarcely knew how to employ my time when 
I found myself less occupied. However, I 
soon turned again to reading, with a greater 
relish than before. The library contained many 
theological books. I acquired a taste for the 
writings of the old English Divines, whose 
profuse imagery and poetic fervour awakened 
in me, as I grew older, a calm enthusiasm 
which brought my nature still more into 
harmony with the tranquil life around me. 
Within those old walls I seemed to be shut in, 
and sheltered for ever from the changing 
world without. I became familiar with ol 
dates, and obsolete languages, with old prints, 
and other ancient things, until my acquaint- 
ance with them, predominating over my ex- 

erience of actual life, the past became even 
ess strange and shadowy than that life of 
change and motion beyond the little circle in 
which I lived. 

In this way I grew up to manhood. I had 
no definite aim in the future. My mother’s 
wants were provided for ; and the little salary 
which I received was sufficient to keep me 
free from those worldly cares which would 
have aroused me from my inaction. Even 
the vague notion, which I had entertained 
at first, that the knowledge I was acquiring 
would, one day, become the ladder by which 
I should climb into a higher sphere, 
entered my mind no longer. I came to love 
learning only for itself, as the daily material of 
my thoughts—the many-coloured yarn from 
which I wove my dreams. In turning out of 
the street into the enclosure of the College, 1 
seemed to have found a shelter, which others 
had overlooked, in their struggle onward. I 
became more and more monkish. The tran- 
quillity about me had so driven my mind 
inward to its centre, that no occurrence in my 
daily life could draw me out of myself. Even 
the death of a friend failed to leave in me any 
permanent impression. I had no sympathies 
with men, none of those affections which are 
half the life of a mind not warped from its 
natural development. But, one day, my life 
began to be changed. 

I remember that it was in the autumn of 
the year; for I had been writing in the 
library, until dusk, and straining my eyes to 
finish what I was doing, before the light 
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— failed. When I had done, I returned 
books to their shelves, and went out. 
There was a long passage on that side of the 
hall, flanked, like the hall itself, with Gothic 
windows looking out into the gardens of the 
College. As I locked the library door, and 
held my hand upon the key, I turned and 
saw a female form 
steps, at the bottom. I stood looking that way 
as she came towards me. Her white dress 
seemed to make a light about her in the 
dusky passage, so that I could see her face 
I did not wonder at first to meet her there, 
but saw her, as in dreams, sometimes, we come 
on unexpected things, without surprise. She 
passed me without speaking, and turning an 
angle in the passage, was gone. I stood there 
for. some time, hoping that she might return, 
and wondering whence she came, and who 
she was. I had never seen a young maiden 


in the College before; nor could I imagine | 
how I should meet her in that part of the} 


building, unless she were staying with the 
Warden ; and he, I knew, lived only with his 
housekeeper, and never had a visitor. 


I pondered upon this circumstance on my | 
way home, suspecting that it was a vision | 
that | 


that I he ud seen. I had been reading, 


day, the story of an ancient hero, who finding 
an old deer epid woman, a leper, by the way- | 
side, took her up upon his saddle, and bore her 
with him into a city. 
on his bed, he was awakened by a great light, 


and saw a girl in the room, who promised 
him a crown of glory for the act ; but vanished | 
as he stretched forth his hand. When I re- 


ascending the flight of 





And that night, lying | not 
against 


I could not help perceiving that I had been a 
favourite of his. He was, indeed, somewhat 
eccentric, and I had frequently before known 
him to be subject to shifting humours; but 
I felt this time that there was something 
more than usual. For several weeks past he 
had not invited me into his house, as had been 
his custom, now and then; although I had 
not experienced any change in his manner, [ 
sought, in vain, to remember any occasion on 
which I could have offended him; and I re- 
solved to wait for an opportunity of asking 
him, in what I had disples wed him. 

I did not see him again, however, for several 
days. One afternoon, when I was sitting in 
the librar 'y, I heard two of the blind inmates of 
the C ‘oleae talking under the window, which 
was open; and from their conv ersation I 
gained some clue to the mystery of the young 
person whom I had met. I knew them by 
their voices. He who seemed better informed 
upon the subject than his companion, was one 
of the oldest men there. He was short, and 
somewhat bent, but thickset ; and was said to 
possess great strength, He used to wear a 
kind of cloth frock, buttoned down the whole 
length of the front, and he used to walk with 
a stick with which I once saw him, with a 
single blow, beat a dog to death who had 
bitten him. I had always a fear of him. I 
had scarcely ever heard him speak, that he was 
not giving vent to general bitterness, or anger 
some one, and there was an ex- 
pression of malice in his large and hard fea- 
| tures, which made me shrink from him. I had 
‘found him, sometimes, at evening, in the quad- 


flected, there seemed to me in the descrip- | rangle walking alone ; sometimes, when | had 


tion of the knight’s 
blance to the form that I had seen, and the | 
effect that it had wrought upon me, that one 


seemed to have grown out of the ‘other. 1| 


thought of the solitar y life that I was leading, 


and considered this circumstance with uneasi- | 


ness, as indicative of an unhealthy state of my 
mind. Yet I felt a pleasure in recalling it ; 
which increased as I indulged it. I sat again 
the next day in the library until late, ‘and 
went out by the same passage, hoping to meet 
her. I lingered there some time, but she 
did not come. As I was locking the door, 
and turning to walk away, I heard a foot- 
step on the stair below. I stood still, and 
waited anxiously ; but when it came nearer, 
I knew that it was the old Warden’s. I spoke 
to him first; for it was dark, and he could 
scarcely see me. I was about to tell him of 
the young person whom I had met, but his 
manner was so short, that I was deterred. 
He spoke to me of some books in the library 
which were to be lent to a person in the city, 
and then asked me why I stayed solate. I said 
I had been busy; he bade me good night, 
somewhat abruptly, and went on. 

Iwas at a loss to account for the sudden 
coolness of his manner. He was accounted 
a churlish man, but towards me he had 
generally preserved a friendly bearing, and 








vision, so much resem- | met him, coming through the passage leading 


to the ancient schoolroom, and groping along 
|the wall—his face with its fixed and sightless 
eyes inclined forward, a feeling almost of terror 
had compelled me to turn back. I believe that 
on such occasions he had detected my foot-step, 
with the quick sense of the blind; and that 
knowing who I was, and divining that I felt a 
dislike for him, he had treasured up malice 
against me. “Tt hought I heard a woman’s 
footstep i in the dining-hall, last night,” he said 
now, “but I suppose I was mistaken ; for no 
one answered when I spoke, and I didn’t hear 
it again. My hearing used to be sharp, but 
lately I have had a singing in the e ars, Tam 
not deaf, but I get to fancy noises 

“Like enough,” said the other, “ “it was old 
Alison’s niece, Amy, Be sure she heard you ; 
and so she would not answer! She is afraid 
of an old blind man. Somebody taught her, 
I'll be sworn, when she was a child, that old, 
deformed, halt, or blind people are spiteful, 
and to be hated. If you had been young, like 
the boy he took into the library, she would 
not have run away.” 

“The Warden’s niece !” said his companion. 
“T never heard of her; or else I have for- 
gotten her. My memory is not what it was.” 

“No, no, man: you never heard of her. 
She has not been here many days. The house- 
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keeper told me about her. Her uncle never 
saw her, until his sister, the widow, died— 
that ’s two years since ; and he did not trouble 
himself about her, after that, until a little 
while ago: when he went to see her, and 
brought her home, to live with him in the 
College.” 

“Aye?” said the first speaker, “and the 

young man ?” 
" “We shall know about him by-and-bye,” 
said the other. “The young despise the 
old, but they can’t do without the old. Let 
them go their own way. They will not escape 
trouble in this life, any more than we.” 

I did not doubt that I had discovered the 
explanation of the mystery, and that it was 
the old man’s niece whom I had seen: and 
yet, I could not account for the fact that he 
had never spoken to me about her; and it 
seemed to me even still more strange that I 
should not have met her more than once, in 
the many days that she had been there. [ 
suspected that the Warden took precautions 
to prevent my meeting her, although I could 
not tell why. His having ceased to invite me 
into the house, and his apparent anger at 
meeting me late in the passage, knowing, as 
perhaps he did, that she passed there some- 
times, at that hour, confirmed my suspicion, 
Nor was the remark of the old blind man, 
that he had found a new favourite, sufficient, 
to my mind, to explain the sudden abrupt- 
ness of his manner towards me. “There is 
no doubt,” I thought, “ that, for some reason, 
he fears our coming together.” 

This conviction kept her constantly in my 
mind, <A fancy that some foreshadowing of a 
closer connexion, inevitably to exist between 
us, had visited her protector, awakened 
strange sensations in my mind. I revived 
again and again the recollection of her pale 
face and black hair, and the kind of awe 
which I had felt at meeting her alone, and 
with her bare head, walking in the twilight 
passage, where I had never before met a 
stranger. : 

I became more impatient to see her again, 
and thought upon various means by which 1 
might be able to meet her, without fixing on 
any. At last, it came to pass that one evening, 
as I was leaving the College, I saw the Warden 
standing at his door, who told me, for the first 
time, that he had brought a niece to reside 
with him, and, bidding me enter, offered to 
introduce me toher. I followed him into the 
parlour, where I found her at needlework. 
She dropped her work as I entered, and arose 
to meet me. I knew her again for the person 
whom I had met in the passage, although she 
seemed less pale than then. I thought that 
the old man glanced from me to her, several 
times, as he told her who I was. When we 
sat down, I felt that he was watching me, and 
from the constraint which I experienced, I 
spoke little. She talked to me about the 
College and its inhabitants, going on with 


her work the while, and looking down upon 
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it: though once or twice she looked up, and 
turned upon me the full beauty of her coun- 
tenance. I departed at last, and bade her 
“ good night.” 

So was I now made sure that it was no 
vision that I had seen ; though still her mar- 
vellous beauty preserved in me something of 
the old wonder that I had felt. More than 
ever, did she now become to me the spirit of that 
place, to which my instinct had so strangely 
brought me in my childhood. I thought, even 
at that time, that her presence would not 
have moved me so deeply, if I had met her 
elsewhere. I knew that I might have seen 
her in the street, and looking at her with a 
momentary wonder, might have fallen again 
into my habitual meditation ; for though I 
could easily imagine beautiful faces, I could 
remember no occasion on which any particular 
countenance had deeply impressed me before. 

I saw her again, a few days after, in the 
College gardens. It was in the morning ; 
I walked there sometimes in fine weather, 
before beginning my duties in the library. 
The mist of an autumn morning had passed 
with a few heat-drops, and the air under the 
trees was still and warm. I was about to 
turn back, and go into the library, when 
I heard her voice. She came through the 
archway, and walked down a side path 
slowly, beside one of the blind people. I re- 
cognised her companion for the man whom I 
had heard under the window of the library, 
talking with his surly friend. I saw her 
gather some peaches for him from the wall, 
and could hear them conversing, though I 
could not distinguish what they said. When 


|the old-man left her, I walked round, and 


bade her “ good morning.” 
“T came down here with the old blind man,” 
saidshe. “ Poor fellow! he tells me he would 


| not regret his blindness, if he were not getting 
| 9? 
| deaf. 


“Tt is well,” I replied, “that sometimes 
the afflicted know not the extent of their 
misfortune.” 

“Yet, they tell me the blind are some- 
times very happy.” 

“T do not think,” said I, “that a man can 
be happy, having once known the light, to be 
shut out from it for ever. I cannot tell what 
beauty the mind has in itself, alone, nor how 
great a pleasure it may derive, in the cases of 
those born blind, from self-contemplation, or 
from such faint intimations of the world as are 
brought to it through the dark senses.” 

“They are very fanciful. Yonder poor old 
man thought that I had heard him call to me 
in the hall, and that I would not speak to 
him. I led him down here to take a walk in 
the garden, and make my peace with him. 
I own I was timid until I became more used 
to the blind men they moved about so 
silently, and I came upon them so often, 
unawares, in parts of this beautiful place. 
But [ forget, sir, that to you it may wear a 
different aspect; now to me, who came to it, 
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young as I am, after years of trouble and 


sorrow, and find in it a quiet home, governed 
by my good uncle, it seems a place where 
one must needs be happy.” 

“T hope, indeed, you will be happy here.” 

“Ah, yes! I have already known a tran- 
quillity in this place which I have never 
known before—not, indeed, since I was so 
young that I have almost forgotten it. And 
my uncle, whom some people have thought 
harsh. They do not know what a gentle and 
affectionate nature lies under that sharp 
manner, which he has sometimes with stran- 
gers. And because he loved retirement, and 
from disappointment in his youth shut himself 
up here. and seldom came to see us, they said 
that he hated men. We did not say so; for 
my mother knew him better.” 

“Let me add, that I know him better,” 
said I. I looked at her again for some 
moments in silence, thinking that I could 
read something of the sorrow that she spoke 
of, in the expression of her face. She glanced 
at me once more with a look of curiosity ; 
and then bidding me “good morning,” turned 
and went through the archway, leaving me 
alone. 

About a week after that morning, the winter 
began suddenly. The weather had continued 


to be fine and calm—although we were at the 
end of October—until one evening, as I was 
returning from the College, I felt the air strike 
chill; and that night, [ was awakened by a 
high wind turning the sails of a windmill, near 


the back of our house, with a noise like the 
roaring of the sea. In the morning, the trees 
about and within the College were stripped 
of their leaves; and the wind continued all 
day to drive the clouds across the sky ; and 
the dusk came on earlier than usual. I had 
not seen Amy since, although I had walked 
again in the garden. I sat all day, thinking 
of the long winter before us, and of the many 
months that must pass before I could walk 
with her again in the garden. I paced to 
and fro in the library, and, from the window, 
looked out into the quadrangle, and watched 
the leaves as the wind whirled them in eddies, 
or swept them up in corners and doorways. 
When it became dark, I went out, and seeing 
no one, I passed by the Warden’s door, and 
listened at the window for Amy’s voice. 
The firelight shone through the holes in the 
shutters, and I could hear speaking. Some- 
times I could plainly distinguish the house- 
keeper’s voice ; and sometimes, I thought, the 
voices of Amy and her uncle. I turned away 
and went home, feeling a loneliness that I had 
never known before. 

Every night I saw the same light through 
the Warden’s window ; and picturing to my- 
self the scene within, felt this loneliness more 
strongly than before. 

And still I saw nothing of Amy. Some- 
times her uncle visited me in the library ; 
but he never again invited me into the house. 
His manners were still strange : so strange at 
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times, that I thought I observed some signs 


of a falling away from that shrewd and prac- 
tical mind which I had always known him to 
possess. His manner with me had become 
habitually querulous ; sometimes he seemed 
forgetful and almost childish. One day, re- 
marking that it was the twelfth of the month, 
he repeated the words, and stood musing 
awhile. 

“This should be my birthday,” said he, 
“Let me see! Thetwelfth! Iam eighty-one, 
and I have been here fifty years ; and, indeed, 
this winter I feel myself getting old—too old 
for work. And why should I harass myself | 
with work? Iwill go away from here. Yet 
Amy likes the place; and perhaps: I have 
been here too long to leave it now. The 
duties are getting irksome to me: but I must 
stay. Yes, Amy likes the place, and she isa 
good girl—she is the comfort of my life.” 

He did not address his words to me, though 
Isat beside him ; but he stood looking towards 
one of the windows, as if speaking to himself. 
I would not interrupt him, There was some- 
thing that touched me in the sound of his 
voice, and in the thoughtful expression of his 
features ; nay, even in his attitude, as he 
stood there, tall and thin, as an afternoon 
shadow, undecided whether to go or tostay. It 
was a curious thought, but it struck me that 
I had found the key to his childishness, in his 
sudden affection for his niece. I thought 
that he might have gone on yet for many 
years in that round of habit in which he had 
lived, carrying on his duties almost mecha- 
nically, if nothing had occurred to disturb 
him, even after the intelligence which 
originally directed them was partially ex- 
tinguished. But this feeling of affection, so 
long benumbed, and awakened thus late in 
life, had brought forth his true nature, and 
shown that he was become a child. He 
turned away, afterwards, and, without saying 
a word, walked slowly down the length of 
the library, and went out, leaving me there. 

The weather became colder. After three 
dark days, the wind dropped, and the snow 
began to fall, slowly covering everything until 
it lay deep in the quadrangle, and on the roofs 
and porches of the doors, and on the rain- 
spouts, and window-ledges, and on the gnomon 
of the sun-dial. No one stirred abroad then ; 
sometimes no footstep but my own was im- 
printed in the snow all day. It ceased to 
fall at last, but the weather was still cold. 
On the afternoon of that day, I read in the 
library by lamp-light, and, going out after- 
wards, the moon was shining. That side 
where I stood was in shadow ; but the moon- 
light shone upon the opposite wall, and made 
a broad line before the doors. ,As I looked 
across, I saw one of the doors of the blind 
inmates’ habitations, open, and Amy come out. 
She heard me try the lock to see if the door 
was fast, and called to me. She held the door 
almost closed behind her, and said, as I ap- 
proached ; 
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weather is more than he can bear. Come in 
and see him.” 

She opened the door, and TI entered with 
her. The old man lay upon his trestle bed- 
stead, near the fire; beside him, on the 
table, were some medicine: bottles. He raised 
his head, and seemed to listen at my approach ; 
then, sunk again upon his pillow. 

“Here is some one you know come to see 
you,” said Amy, leaning over him. 

“ Aye, aye,” he replied. “It is Mr. Elwood, 
I am much obliged to him.” I walked over, 
and shook hands with him. He was very 
old, and his trembling hand was tawny brown, 
and drawn up by paralysis at the knuckles. 

“Has he no one to attend on him but you, 
Amy ?” said T,. 

“Not now,” she said, “I sent his nurse 
away to-day, for speaking to him harshly. 
The housekeeper and I will watch him to- 
night in turns.” 

She turned towards the door, and begging 
me to wait there a moment, while she ran 
home, went out and shut the door noise- 
lessly. When she came back, her uncle was 
with her, and I appealed to him to allow me 
to watch the old man instead of Amy; but 
Amy pleaded her friendship for her charge, 
and begged to be allowed to stay. 

“No, no, no,” said her uncle. “You must 
come home, Amy. The young, and beautiful, 
and tender-hearted are not fit for nurses. 
The old are sterner, but they know what to 


do, and do it, if they do not feel for the sick. 
But you are inexperienced—and you would 


sit and grieve all night. Come, you are not 
strong yourself ; and if you were to die, I 
know not what I should do.” I saw a tear 
upon the old man’s face. Amy saw it too; 
she said not a word in answer, but bidding 
the sick man be patient, turned, and gave me 
“good night,” and then took her uncle’s arm, 
and went away with him. 

The hours passed slowly, as I sat before the 
fire. Isat upon a low chair looking into the 
live coals. Sometimes I buried my face in 
my hands, and thought of Amy; but with a 
feeling of anxiety, for which I could scarcely 
account. I felt, almost instinctively, that the 
love of the old man for his niece, though of a 
different kind to mine, was yet destined to 
thwart me, and perhaps to part us in the 
end for ever. I had a habit of trusting to 
such instincts, for I knew they were, in fact, 
the subtlest deductions of the mind, though 
working blindly, and with facts noted in 
secret, andin secret stored. I knew the power 
of the old man upon her, bound to him as she 
was by feelings of gratitude and affection, and 
I feared lest some prejudice, arising from that 
childish querulousness which he seemed to 
display towards all but her, might lead him 
to speak harshly of me, or to forbid her 
holding converse with me. Knowing how he 
had hitherto kept her from meeting me, I 
imagined many plans which he might devise, 
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acting under a childish apprehension, in order 
to remove her from me. 

It must have been near midnight, when I 
heard a knock at the door, and going there, 
found Amy. 

“T came over before going to bed, to ask 
how he is,” she said. 

“ He has slept, ever since you left.” 

“T have brought you a book, and the house- 
keeper will come and take your place early in 
the morning. Good night.” 

“Good night, Amy.” 

She glided like a ghost over the silencing 
snow, and was gone. I waited there awhile, 
looking towards the house, until I saw a light at 
her window ; soon afterwards the blinds were 
dark, and I returned and sat down again, to 
read before the fire. The housekeeper came 
at last, and wrapping my cloak about me, I 
went home. 

The old man continued ill for some days. 
I was at his habitation constantly, meeting 
Amy there. The nights were moonlight 
still; and many times I saw her flit to and 
fro between her uncle’s door and his, and 
sometimes through the outlet into the 
street. I seldom saw any one else but her 
now. The snow was not thawed ; the icicles 
hung to the water-taps and the rain-spouts, 
and along the gutters under the roof. The 
shadows were heavier by their contrast with 
the light upon the snow, and the projections 
and angles of walls were blacker and more 
sharp. And, all day long, the silence was so 
perfect, that it seemed to me that only Amy 
dwelt there, and I lived entranced ; for, never, 
in the calmest and remotest region of my 
fancy, had I built a home more pure and 
beautiful—a habitation, to my mind, more fit 
for her. The old man had been lying ill a 
fortnight, when one afternoon I was as usual 
in the library, and Amy came through to 
me. I had been absent some hours, and had 
just returned, so that she had sought me there, 
perhaps, before. I looked up at her, before 
she spoke, and said : 

“The old man is dead ?” 

“ He is,” said Amy. “The chaplain found 
him lying still, and said he had passed from 
darkness into light.” 

There were tears in her eyes. I watched 
her, as she stood there, silent, for some mo- 
ments, keeping in my ear the words that she 
had spoken. The solemn news that she had 
brought me, and her sorrowing attitude, had 
given to her an air so beautiful and saintlike 
that my love rose within me to its height. 
She came, at length, and held out her hand, 
to shake hands with me. She had not done 
so before. She did so, now, in that feeling 
which leads us, when we turn away from 
death, to draw more closely to the living, and 
to treat with kindness those whom we have 
yet to speak with. { took her hand, and 
did not let it go; but walked with her 
to the door leading into the passage, where 
I had seen her first. I held the handle 
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of the door, but did not turn it. 

that now the poor old man was dead, I 
should not see her every day, as _hereto- 
fore; nay, I thought then that her uncle, 
ilarmed at the accident which had lately 
brought us together so often, would guard her 
more cautiously than ever. It seemed to me 
that all the future hung upon that moment, 


and that if I hastily opened the door, she was | 


gone from me for ever. 

“Do not leave me yet, Amy.. Do you not 
know, that though I pass each day in the 

same place with you, we may not meet again 
for many, many di uys 7” 

“T know it. I will not deceive you.” 

“ Amy,” I said, after a pause—“ because 
you leave me, now perhaps, as you yourself 
have sa id, not to meet again for some time— 

I cannot ‘part with you before 1 tell you 
what is heavy on my heart. Dear Amy, it 
might seem to some a selfish thing to talk of 
love, which means life and confidence, and 
thoughts of happiness, at this time, when 
death has been with us; and yet an instinct 
tells me that no moment were more fit than 
this—an instinct, safer to be trusted, as I 
hope, than the shrewdest precepts. Forgive 
me! It is not many months since I first 
met you in the passage here, about this time 
of dusk. Something, I know not what, has 


happened to prevent our meeting often ; but 
many things have come together, in those 
few times that we have met, to show me your 
Believe me, Amy, it is not only 


true nature. 
for your beauty, but for your goodness, and 
your wisdom, that I love you.” 

She looked at me calmly, and answered : 
“You give me credit for good sense, and 
though * you flatter me, and call it wisdom, 
I will show you, at least, that I have learned 
to speak frankly is best. I will tell you, then, 


that I know no one whom I could love more | 


sincerely than you ; nay, I will not hide, that, 
although our acquaintance has been short, I 
feel an affection for you, stronger than I have 
felt for any one. I have had but little leisure 
for such feelings before this. I came here 
thinking to find all things strange and cold, 
and found a new and happier life before me. 
Old and young treated me so kindly, that my 
heart was fuller than I could say.” 

I took her hand, and kissed it fervently. 
“T did not think to hear you speak like this, 
Amy,” I said; “ but your uncle!” 

“ My uncle!” repeated Amy, looking down 
to the ground, as if [ had struck again the key- 
note of our conversation, and had br ought 
her back to the tone in which it began. 
“What do Inot owe him! You must scarcely 

speak to me of this again. Ihave said to you 
more than I should have said ; for Ihave pro- 
mised him never to marry ‘while he lives. 
Therefore I hold you to no promise ; although 
it is well, perhaps, that we should wait. For 
his sake, we must not tell him of this; for 
it would grieve him. Now let me say, fare- 
well,” 
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“Let me kiss you, before we part, Amy !” 
said I, as we were near the threshold of the 
outlet. She held her cheek out, and I kissed 
it twice ; but in that moment I felt that the 
doorway became darker, although I had heard 
no footstep. I turned and saw that it was the 
old blind man, whom I had once heard talk- 
He stood in 
the middle of the threshold, holding the 
frame on each side the door, as Samson held 
the pillars—his head bowed towards us, as if 
he had been about to enter, and hearing some 
one there, had stood to listen. Amy shrieked 
faintly. 

“T did not mean to frighten you, Miss,” 
said he; “I know I am not a well-favoured 
man, but: if you will let me pass you, I will 
be gone.” 

“Tt was your sudden coming that startled 
us,” said I. 

“T did not know,” replied the old man, 
“that there was any one here.” He felt with 
his hand along the wall, and went up the steps. 
We heard his footsteps in the passage, and 
then a door shut, and the place was silent again, 
We stood there yet some time before we 
parted. I waited until Amy was gone, and 
then went out into the quadrangle. It wasa 
dark night. 

Oh, I was indeed another man that night ! 
All my old nature fell from me; and I stood 
then, for the first time, face to face with life. 
I would be a dreamer no longer. There was 
something to me so beautiful in humanity, as 
I saw it through her wise and noble nature, 
that all the old pleasures of my imagination 
seemed as a drunken revel, from which 
I awakened to the clear fresh morning of 
the heart. I saw now, for the first time, 
that it was well, as Amy said, to wait; for 
what had I to keep a wife? But I was full of 
hope ; and I felt a strength within me, that 
would master circumstances. “ It is enough,” 
I thought, “that Amy loves me. I will wait, 
and she shall see how I will strive to make 
her happy, when the time arrives.” 

As I expected, I did not see her again until 
the day of the old man’s funeral, ‘and then 
only for a moment. I met the Warden the 
next day, and spoke to him of the old 
man; he answered me sharply, and seemed 


| irritated, 


“The old are better dead,” said he. “In 
this life, where all are battling together, what 
chance have they against the young? If they 
have anything of value, jealous ‘and aa 
eyed, the young will watch it for an oppor- 
tunity to rob them, or wait about them, 
hungry for their deaths, to seize upon it. 
They grudge even a kind companion, who 
might make their last days happy—who might 
serve to waken an affection, that would make 
them feel that they yet lived, not wholly 
numbed by this slow age that creeps upon us 
all. But the old are over-cunning for them 
sometimes. They have a weapon, if they 
know how to use it.” 
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I knew what he referred to, and suspected | the furniture: which was the property of the 


that the blind man had betrayed us: but I| 
made no answer, for Amy’s sake, although I | 
was grieved to hear him talk like this, for he 
had often treated me kindly. Moreover, 
IT could not help pitying him, for I felt that 
his strange fancies had moved him deeply. 
His words were bitter, but his voice broke 
sometimes, as if he felt acutely the injustice 
which he thought he suffered. He turned 
away as soon as he had finished, and departed, 
scarcely leaving me time to reply. His threat 
alarmed me; but I had faith in Amy. She 
came to me in the library that afternoon, as I 
was about to leave. She seemed agitated. 

“T fear my uncle has been speaking to you 
harshly,” said she. “TI came.to shake hands 
with you before you go, and to bid you not to 
let it grieve you.” 

“No, no, Amy,” I answered ; “I will bear 
anything while you remain unchanged.” 

“Promise me, then,” she said, “ whatever 
may happen, that you will not judge me 
harshly. For myself, I shall not change ; but 
if you should grow weary of waiting, I will 
forgive you and will not complain.” 

“ Never, never, Amy!” I held her hand 
in mine a moment, and then released it, and 
she glided down the library. 

Her manner had alarmed me. I could not 
rest that night, but lay awake, foreboding 
many evils; yet I never touched the truth, 
although some trouble, in the distance, seemed 
to threaten me. I rose early next morning, 
and hastened to the College. There was no 
one in the quadrangle ; and looking towards 
the Warden’s house, I saw the shutters closed, 
and the blind still down at Amy’s window. 
I walked over, and listened, but heard no 
noise within ; knocking at the door, I waited 
and listened again: but the silence of death 
seemed in the house. A terrible thought 
struck me, as I stood there, striving to eatch 
some sound, with an intense attention. The 
wildness of the old man’s manner overnight 
seemed to me a symptom of that sudden 
madness, under the influence of which, some- 
times, the gentlest natures have done deeds 
of violence to those whom they have loved the 
most. 

I did not seek for any one to aid me, but 
turned and went along the passage,and through 
the library, to get that way into the Warden's 
house. The door was not locked. I went 
through. I stood a moment, and listened 
again. 1 could have heard the slightest breath- 
ing, if any one had been sleeping in the house. 
I heard nothing. I mounted the stairs, and 
knocked at Amy’s door, and pushed it open. 
I saw she had not slept there, the previous 
night ; there was no article of clothing about 
the walls, nor any of her trinkets on the 
table. I went to the old man’s room next, 
and afterwards to the housekeeper’s, and found 
both empty. Down stairs I found no one. 
Everything belonging to the inmates seemed 
to be removed, and nothing left there but 


College. A ray of sunlight, full of dusky 
specks, fell through the hole in the shutters 
of the back-room, and I sat some time upon 
a chair there, sick at heart, and utterly bewil- 
dered. 

They were gone, and none knew whither. 
No one in the College had heard them go, nor 
could I find about the city any one who had 
helped them to remove what they had taken 
with them. I wandered in the streets that 
day, and about the market-place that night, 
vaguely hoping to meet some trace of them ; 
and so, from day to day. Afterwards, I 
haunted the College continually: lingering 
there, sometimes, till late at night. Certain 
Trustees visited the place, and told me 
that the old man had sent in his accounts on 
the day on which he left, stating that he was 
compelled to leave the city that night. His 
letter had shown them that he wrote under 
some excitement, and he had not stated 
whither he was going. They requested me 
to take his duties on myself, until another 
Warden could be appointed. Afterwards, 
some clergymen in the city who had frequented 
the library, spoke to them favourably of me, 
and, in the end, I was appointed Warden in 
the old man’s stead. 

My mother came to live with me in the 
house which he had occupied. I did not 
doubt, at first, that I should one day hear of 
Amy again; and that her coming to bid me 
farewell, on the night on which she had left, 
and what she had said then, was intended to 
assure me of this ; but a whole year passed, and 
spring came, and summer came, and I had no 
news of her. The hope of seeing her grew 
faint within me. I even reproached her, 
sometimes, in my mind. I fell again into my 
old way. The change had not been long 
enough to turn aside the bias of my past life 
altogether. The place was so little changed, 
and my daily life was so like what it had so 
long been, that, gradually, the time when 
Amy lived there seemed to me only like a 
tale that I had been reading. Sometimes, on 
awakening from some long train of meditation, 
I recollected that I had not thought of Amy 
for some days; and wondered at it, knowing 
how deeply I had loved her—knowing how 
deeply I loved her still. 

I had begun a work upon the antiquities of 
the city—a wearisome task in the beginning, 
but when my researches were completed, and 
my work began to grow into shape, I laboured 
upon it with ardour. It was upon this that 
I was engaged, one afternoon. My mother 
had been sitting with me in the library. She 
had gone out, and I had sat there alone, I know 
not how long, wholly absorbed in my task. 
That moment is stronger in my memory than 
any other of my life. I remember waiting for 
sometime, with a half consciousness of some 
movement near the door that led into the 
passage. I did not raise my eyes; but after a 
time, the belief that there was some one there, 
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grew stronger, and I looked up, and saw Amy 
standing before me. 

The door was closed behind her, and she 
stood there, still, and dressed in deep mourning. 
I kept my eyes upon her, arose, and walking 
over to her, put forth my hand to touch her, 
wondering. 

“Oh, Amy, is it you, indeed?” I pressed 
her to me firmly, and kissed her, and leaning 
my head upon her shoulder, wept for joy. | 
She, too, wept. “This moment has blotted 
out from my memory all the time that you | 
have been away, Amy. It seems to me only 
last night that you bade me farewell in this | 
very place. It has been a hard trial.” 

“For both,” said Amy. “I told my uncle 
I would stay by him while he lived; and I} 
have kept my promise.” 

“ He is dead ?” 

She did not answer me; but I glanced 
again at her mourning bonnet, and her dress 
ot crape. “He had become more strange of 
late,’ said Amy. “The fancy that you would 
come and take me from him grew stronger 
before he died. I knew how strongly the 
fancy had taken possession of his mind, and 
that it grew out of his love forme. That was 
enough.” 

“ And you came here alone, Amy ?” 

“Yes, and from a distant place ; I knew that 
you were now the Warden, and I came alone to 
ask you to forgive me, even though you should 
have changed towards me.” 

Well, well! what need have I to write how 
I replied to Amy, God bless her ! 

* ~ ” 


“Dear love,” said I; “my mother waits for 
me at tea.” I took her hand and led her 
down the room, and through into the house. 
By-and-bye, we all three sat together, with 
the window open, looking out into the gar- 
dens—Amy in the old chair in which she 
had often sat at work. It had been a fine 
day, and the sun went down without a cloud. 
We lighted no candles, but still sat there 
talking, when the leaves were stirred by a 
cool wind, and many stars were out. 

Early in the winter of that year our old 
enemy, the blind man, fell ill and died. Amy 
was then my dear, dear wife. She knew that 
he had been the cause of sorrow to us; 
but she waited on him in his illness, and was, 
at the last, an Angel by his bed. We sat that 
night beside the fire. We sat there until late, 
remembering our old troubles, and grateful 
to the Providence that had shaped them to a 
happy end. 








BRITAIN. 


My faith is in my native land; 

Her maids are pure, her sons are brave ; 
And Liberty sails from her strand, 

That free-born inen may free the slave. 
Her courage is the fear of God: 

From Him she gathers strength complete, 
To tread the path that One hath trod, 

And One, alone, with naked feet. 
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She is not what she yet may be; 
And, therefore, till her work is done, 
I know she marches onward free, 
On to the setting of her sun. 
Great splendour will the world behold ; 
The West will shine with wondrous light, 
And she, on clouds of crumbling gold, 
Will sink to her immortal night. 


A welcome hand she reaches out 
To modern friend, or ancient foe ; 
Nor can her grasp give birth to doubt 
Of honest faith, or friendship slow. 
In forward steps her sons are bold, 
But to her system firm and true, 
They know the value of the Old, 
They feel the virtue of the New. 


Her may the Arts for evermore 
Ennoble for their nourriture ! 

Her may the distant sheening shore 
Enrich; and may her temples pure 

To all men preach the living truth! 
But never let her missions roam 

Unblest abroad, while age and youth 
Are pining to be taught at home. 


Her mighty names can never die ; 

The Fountain-spring baptised their years: 
She is the foremost in the eye 

Of Destiny, through them and theirs ; 
And while her sons remain sincere, 

And what they feel speak freely forth, 
The moving world may never fear 

The icy fetters of the North. 


OUR PARISH POOR BOX. 


WE live in a curious parish. It is curious 
for many reasons ; but is most curious because 
three parts of its inhabitants live away from 
home three parts of their time. Not that we 
dwell amongst rich landholders who come 
down only on rent days; or just to look at 
the estates which support their extravagance 
in other places, as they would walk into their 
picture-gallery to look at a landscape. Neither 
is our parish afflicted with meteorological and 
sanitary arrangements of such a character as 
to banish every person who can afford to stay 
away. We simply belong to avery industrious 
parish ; and being idle ourselves, have leisure 
to devote to the praise of other people’s 
industry. 

St. Nancy de Lovell is a large parish, and 
has many defects for which its size furnishes 
no excuse, While it has large streets and 
squares, large families and populations, it has 
a large number of small, dirty, and crowded 
streets. These small, dirty, and crowded 
streets yield a large proportion of unhealthy 
and ill-cared-for families, which swell the 
“statistical” population, and lead to angry 
remarks in newspapers. If the tax-gatherer 
calls upon one of the “existing” popula- 
tion of St. Nancy de Lovell (one of the hun- 
dreds who merely exist), his appeals aré 
vain. “Father is at work,” says one child ; 
“Mother’s out charing,” says another. 5o 
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far, so good. The “work” of the father, and 
fhe “charing” of the mother, may, by-and- 
bye, meet even the tax-gatherer’s demand ; 
but all cannot leave sc good a reason for their 
absence. 

One of the most curious parts of our curious 
parish is Burlington Square. Burlington 
Square is, architecturally, of the Roman ce- 
ment order; which invariably gives houses 
the appearance of having worn out their 
respectability before they were fairly finished. 
What was destined for the garden and plea- 
sure-ground for children whose parents could 
afford the requisite guinea a year, has been 
turned into the potato, cabbage, and flower- 
ground, of a small market-gardener and florist. 
What would have been the “ lodge,” is now a 
small hot-house. Half the iron rails have been 
knocked in or stolen, and the vacuities are 


unhealthy-looking clumps of privet. The fact 
is, the houses in Burlington Square were an 
unfortunate speculation, When the “skele- 
tons” of the greater part were run up, the 
projector found that his purse had run down. 


When the frost had swollen the mortar, and | 


rendered some of the bricks dangerously inde- 
pendent of each other, the rain sapped the 
parapets, and a rich green moss slowly gan- 
grened the rafters. Splodgit, the publican at 
the corner, made an offer for the lot, bought 
them, stuccoed them, and fitted them up one 
by one. He tried at first to get respectable 
tenauts to avoid cutting up each house into 
lodgings; but it was of no use—Burlington 
Square gradually dwindled away among laun- 
dresses, policemen, menders of boots and shoes, 
owners of mangles, proprietors of donkeys, and 
dealers in milk. Consequently, Burlington 


Square, in the district of Albans West, | 
St. Nancy de Lovell, was with good reason | 


designated—according to the rank or taste 
of the speaker—as a “low neighbourhood,” 
a “rookery,” or a “back slum.” Yet, many 
baskets of clean clothes found their way 
home to more promising dwellings, on Friday 
and Saturday nights, on the heads or barrows 
of the forlorn Burlingtonians. Hard-knee’d 
Burlingtonians scrubbed floors till they were 
white, and fit to receive the best Kidder- 
minster that ever showed the dust ; other 
Burlingtonians squatted all day like Indian 
idols in china-shops, and defied the con- 
sumptive inroads of London mud, by their 
handicraft in nails and leather. There was 
plenty of industry, and plenty of pro- 
fligacy. All the children did not play in 
the street or get run over, and all the 
children who played in the street were not 
dirty. Many of the houses kept their street- 
doors closed, and some of the staircases dis- 
played a fair per-centage of banisters. Scarlet 
runners, red geraniums, modest fuchsias, 
and even Brobdignagian sun-flowers, occa- 
sionally indicated an amelioration in the 
items of humanity forming the St. Nancy 
Burlingtonia. Poverty had lots of votaries, 


OUR PARISH POOR BOX. 


'to a stiff and faded monumental brass. 
patched with pieces of board, old matting, or | 
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but Despair could not have claimed them for 
his own, Take it all for all, the Recording 
Angel might have found more work in 
Burlington Square, than the Accusing 
Spirit. 

The church of Albans West, St. Nancy de 
Lovell, was a new structure, and its new per- 
petual curate was the Reverend Bird Fowler ; 
a middle-aged gentleman in more senses than 
one. His whole house and establishment was 
middle-aged, from the housekeeper down to 
the hall chairs. His shirt collar was a 


|medizeval hoop, his coat a medieval cassock, 


and his only chimney ornaments a few 
medizeval crosses and fonts. He walked with 
downcast eyes, frequently crossed his hauds 
on his breast, and seemed perpetually wrapped 
in thought. Mischievous people likened him 
The 
boys were afraid of him, and the little girls 
looked up to him with an indefinite kind of 
wonder, He scarcely ever spoke above a 
whisper, and then in but few words. He 
never laughed. If he smiled, he seemed 
astonished at his own facility, and quite 
ashamed of himself. He was never seen in 
company with any human beings but clergy- 
men ; he toasted his own bread for breakfast, 
and was supposed to have a leaning towards 
the doctrine of celibacy. 

The more parochial features of his cha- 
racter were those which more intimately con- 
cerned Albans West. Placed suddenly in a 
district where half the neighbourhood was built 
and tenanted upon the Burlingtonian model, 
activity was the first requisite in a new clergy- 
man. Nor was the Reverend Bird Fowler 
wanting in activity. He quarrelled with the 
schoolmaster of the Albans district about 
some hymn-books used by the children on the 
first visit he paid to the school-house, and got 
up asinging class for Gregorian chants, and 
for anthems a thousand times too difficult for 
any parochial children the next day. He 
made an attempt to clip the too luxuriant 
tresses of some of the little girls, Indignant 
remonstrances from the mothers followed ; 
ending in the removal of one clever little girl, 
whose rapid improvement was thus cut short 
with her ringlets. Finally—backed by the 
influence of some ancient virgins of the 
district—he invented and introduced a new 
costume for the girls, which combined the 
demureness of a nun’s habit with the sym- 
metry of a strait jacket. 

Inside the church, Mr. Bird Fowler was 
uncommonly active; the bells were hard at 
work, at all sorts of times and seasons, The 
church was open all day for people to drop 
in, either to pray, or to stare about them 
and look at the diapered organ-pipes, or to 
try and steal the books off the lectern and 
out of the pews; as Mawley Toms did, who 
was subsequently for that sacrilege transported 
for the term of his natural life. Furthermore, 
directly service began, the priests at the altar 
and the scanty congregation in the open 
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benches, kept moving and turning about and|had rendered them ; and the plea which their 


about, until some old people thought the 
changes in the service would turn their own 
heads, and accordingly went over to Little 
Bethel in preference, where they could listen 
peacefully with much less fatigue. 

Of almsgiving, collection- making, and cha- 
rity sermons, there was abundance. “Affec- 
tionate” letters, addressed to bishops who had 
been setting their archbishops and their clergy 
at defiance, formed piteous and tearful publi- 
cations, “the proceeds to be devoted to the 
foundation of a bishopric among the Esqui- 
maux,” and were greedily purchased by for- 
bidden- looking females in mourning, who 
came from West End streets in cabs and 
carriages. Querulous pamphlets against that 
often-abused collection of individuals, the Go- 
vernment, published under strange allegorical 
titles, in which simple things were smothered 
under far-fetched language, dropped from 
the fluent pen of the Reverend Bird Fowler. 
The “Church and Bishop Protector” lay 
continually on the antique oak table in 
his library, rarely without his name in the 
leader, in the “ notices,” or in the correspon- 
dence of some virtuously-indignant sub- 
scriber. Of visiting among the poor there 


was not only plenty, but a great deal more 
than the poor cared for, or could benefit by. 
The hard-labouring part of the community, 
who went to work before daylight, could not 
be questioned as to their absence from seven 


o'clock matins, and therefore cared little 
about the visiting societies ; and their wives, 
who were wi wshing all day and who could not 
read, found talking toa clergyman whom they 
could not understand, so much work lost. 
The few who were thus drawn to church, 
found the service far beyond their comprehen- 
sion, and either went over to Little Bethel, 
like others before them, or kept to their 
Sunday beer and pipes, and read the “ Sunday 
Growler,” of which a “permanent enlarge- 
ment” had just been announced. 


Practical people, who looked at both sides of 


a shilling in all possible lights before they gave 
or spent. it, began to speculate as to the in- 
comings of the District Church of Albans 
West. Not that they had, or had reason to 


have, the slightest suspicion that any part of 


the floating “church revenue found its way 
into the private purse of the Reverend Bird 
Fowler. Strictly and sternly honourable in 
every transaction, seeking to pay beforehand 
rather than to avoid or postpone payment, 
even in the smallest matters; he stood, in this 
respect, without the remotest tinge of re- 
proach. Still the grand complaint—a serious 
one—was this:—The funds of the school 
did not now meet the ordinary demands, 
which had hitherto been adequately pro- 
vided for, and yet there seemed to be a 
larger amount of subscriptions than ever. 
Poor but hard-working families found them- 
selves suddenly deprived of trifling, but to them 
important, assistance, which their superiors 








superiors found for rendering it no longer, was, 
that “ they had really so many calls upon ‘their 
purse.” Yet the visiting went on as vigorously 
asever. The houses of the poor could scarcely 
be called their own. Fidgetty questioning, of 
which church-going formed the staple subject, 
annoyed the wives, teased the children, and 
sometimes kept the husbands away from home. 
At length, young Butts, of the great brewing 
firm of Butts, Firkin, ‘and Tubbs, who had 
always been very liberal in their "donations, 
declared that he should stop all subscri iptions : 
adding that there appeared to be more alms- 
giving than ever in the parish, but less charity, 
The fact was, the large funds, spent in avowed 
purposes of charity, were, like the Irishman’s 
blankets, “all too long at the top, and too 
short at the bottom.” 

It happened in this wise:—The seven 
o'clock daily service was the favourite hobby 
of the new vicar, and with such earnestness 
and spirit did he ride it, that he attracted to 
it, by means partly of our poor box, a congre- 
gi ation of sixteen old servants past service, one 
decrepid butler, and twosuperannuated widows. 
Miles Shortpound, a costermonger, whom 
the Reverend Bird Fowler had detected in 
the act of invoking a violent mining opera- 
tion upon the eyes of his donkey, and whose 
scales and weights had been under the dis- 
agreeable surveillance of the Inspector more 
than once, was one of the most regular atten- 
dants at the seven o'clock service. To be 
sure, his wife complained that the business 
went to rack and ruin, and that Miles came 
home drunk nearly every night. Still he was 
regular in his attendance ; the vicar loaied 
upon him as a reforming or reformed cha- 
racter, and a pretty liberal supply of the 
offertory gifts found their way into Miles’s 
wash-leather money-bag in consequence. Mrs. 
Miles grieved at first ; then contented herself 
with sharing the money. Finally, the whole 
family turned seven o’clock goers ; and, finding 
they could live upon alms, left the coal and 
potato business to the care of a dirty boy, 
and a remarkably impertinent, though highly 
popular, magpie. 

A near neighbour of the Shortpounds was 
Mrs. M‘Fudge, an active old sexagenarian, 
who worked as hard, and lived as cheerfully, 
as in her youngest days. By ill luck she fell 
into the pastoral care of the new vicar. She 
became the greatest invalid that the dispen- 
sary and the vicar’s own medical man could 
physic. She made a virtue of (and made 
cane by) going regularly at seven o'clock, 
despite the “rheumaties.” In short, this 
worthy old lady cost our poor box seven or 
eight times as much to support as would have 
rendered efficient aid, or cheered the declining 
years, of a dozen such as she had once been. 
Nor was this all. Scorning to monopolise the 
advantages of seven o ‘clock religion to herself, 
she introduced a daughter, who, unaccount- 
ably, became consumptive; although the ~ I 
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ing stethoscope persisted in declaring her | 
lungs to be sound. 

This large assortmertt of voluntary paupers | 
—who preferred receiving alms to working | 
honestly—comprised various editions of cha- 
racter equally disgraceful. The vicar of 
Albans West, St. Nancy de Lovell, was fast 
proceeding to empty the shop and the work- 
room of industrious hands, and to fill the} 
church with the worthy congregation thus 
obtained. Servants began to talk of leaving 
their places, unless they were allowed to go 
out at extraordinary times of the morning ; 
assignations were planned at the same conve- 
nient hour ; and so rapidly was the work of 
demoralisation spreading, that the “house of 
prayer ” was fast approaching the state which 
its Lord and master once impressively de- 
nounced, Soup-kitchens, blanket-distribu- 
tions, coal-tickets, Christmas dinners, instead 
of being open to all whose toils and whose 
poverty had deserved them, became the exclu- 
sive property of the early idlers, who rose early 
and revelled in the spoils of the charitable. 
Meanwhile the vicar himself was spending 
half his money in plans for the benefit of the 
poor; yet every thing in the parish was 
getting worse and worse. Indolence and | 
impertinence reigned supreme amongst half 
the domestic servants; a charwoman came, | 
or stayed away, as happened to suit her in- 
clination ; and a royal reign of dependent 
independency set in among the Church party. 
The Dissenters benefited by it ; for they lost 
several of their idlest and most profligate 
members ; who, taking a sudden fit of ortho- 
doxy, were triumphantly converted. 

The perpetual curate—with all his rigorous | 
strictness in religious matters, all his severe 
enforcing of Church discipline—was an un- 
suspecting character, as far removed from the 
man of the world as a child newly born. | 
Transplanted abruptly from the quiet, regular | 
conventionalities of a college life—a life varied 
with few events greater than occasionally | 
calling up an under-graduate for cutting 
chapel, or auditing the college accounts, the 
Reverend Bird Fowler was as little calculated 
for the duties of a large parochial district, 
as a recluse fresh gathered from the Eastern 
deserts. Filled with medizeval rituals, post- 
Apostolic controversies, and cloister-like ideas 
of mankind, the incumbent of Albans West 
found himself, at the end of two years, sur- 
rounded by an uproarious and disaffected 
laity ; with a church out of repair, an ag-| 
gravated amount of real poverty, and a 
respectable class of parishioners who un- 
willingly withdrew their support from the 
charities they found working to such evil 
results. Many persons, mistaking the abuse 
for the error, gave up all idea of assisting the 
poor ; and because their former aid had been 
misapplied, turned a déaf ear to the petitions 
even of the deserving. Thus did a clergyman, 
who had spent much of his own means ; who 
had exhausted health and energy in a visionary 
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desire to blend the system of a monastery 
with the active principles of a working dis- 
trict, sever the rich from the poor, by the 
very means by which he had sought to unite 
them, and neutralised the effects of the example 
he himself had set forth. 

Burlington Square is dirtier, poorer, and 
more debased than ever ; and the publican at 
the corner is building a villa at Holloway, to 
which he intends to retire. I do not know 
what he asks for the good-will of the business, 
but I doubt not it will be something approach- 
ing to the price of a well-timbered estate. 
Where alms supersede work, and where 
religion holds out a premium for idleness, 
public-houses are an excellent investment. 


CHIPS. 
A GOLDEN NEWSPAPER. 

Or all the fevers which afilict humanity, 
none are so sudden and violent as the gold 
fever. In the middle of last May a gentleman 
named Hargreaves discovered indications of 
gold in the soil around Summer-Hill Creek, 
near Bathurst, Australia, The moment he made 
this discovery public, the yellow fever spread 
over the fifth section of the globe with 
magical rapidity. Bathurst and its neighbour- 
hood became suddenly populated. People 
came from every part of Australasia, not in 
single spies, but in whole battalions, to pick, 
and dig, and grub for gold. One lucky fellow 
found a lump weighing down thirty-five sove- 
reigns. Another a piece of quartz, ef the 
weight of eight pounds ; six pounds of which 
were supposed to be pure gold. Every 
fourth or fifth man managed to get a pinch 
or two of the yellow snuff between his fingers. 
The Government geologist started for the 
spot, took up a bucket-full of earth; and 

yashed out of it twenty-one grains of gold. 
Allured by this authentication, farmers, stock- 
men, shepherds, overseers, editors, tradesmen, 
and even magistrates, congregated around 
Bathurst, with pickaxes, shovels, blankets, 
pannikins, opossum-rugs, cradles, and the 
approved appurtenances of the gold-seeker. 
From all the country round, for hundreds of 
miles—especially from Sydney, one hundred 
and twenty miles away—locust-clouds of men 
swarmed towards, and settled upon, the gold- 
field. 

We have now before us “ The Sydney Morn- 
ing Herald,” dated a few days before the golden 
news reached that colony. It is a modest 
sheet, filled as usual with price-lists, adver- 
tisements, little vignettes of ships “just about 
to sail,” criticisms on the Colonial Office, and 
letters from complaining correspondents. We 
turn over the file, and “The Sydney Morning 
Herald” of May the 23rd blazes upon us. The 
change is marvellous. The sheet is doubled, 
and the contents entitle it to be called a 
“Golden Number.” The eye cannot rest 
upon any corner without being dazzled with 
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“gold.” Everything that is touched upon is 
turned to gold: even the advertisements ; 
here are some specimens :— 


corr EYANCE TO THE DIGGINGS. — For} 
Private Sale, two first-rate English-built new Dog 
Carts, with Aprens, Lamps, &c. Apply, —— 


OLD DIGGINGS.—Strong Colonial Rum, to stand 

one to two, made expressly for the purpose, and | 

will be a saving of one hundred per cent. on the 

Carriage to the Mines. To be had only at the Stores 
of the Undersigned. Address, ° 


Every imaginable article is advertised, as if} 
going to the diggings were the only j journey | 
through the world. “Tents for the Gold| 
Regions ; ;” “Boots for the Gold Regions ;” 
“Biscuits for the Gold Regions ;” “ Bottled 
Beer for the Gold Regions ;” “ Razors for 
the Diggings ;” “ Trousers for the Mines ;” | 
“Hats for the New Dorado ;” “Bedsteads 
for the Placers ;” are all announced, as if no 
single article was designed for the people | 
who remain behind. Auctioneers’ puffs tell | 
of the extent of the exode in the plainest 
terms. One commences with— 


NRESERVED.—Mr. John Smith has received 
instructions from a gentleman leaving Sydney 
for the Gold Country, to Sell by Auction, &c. 


Another :— 


XTENSIVE CLEARING-OUT SALE.—Mr. D, 
Cock has received instructions to submit to 
public competition, this day, Friday, at half-past ten 
o'clock precisely, without reserve, the property of 
parties about to proceed to the Ophir Gold Diggings. 
A merchant of a quaint turn of humour, 
and of somewhat deticient grammatical at- | 
tainments, advertises in this fashion :— 
O PERSONS that won’t go to the Gold Mines.— 
For Sale, a large-size English Feather-bed, one 
hundred pounds weight, for six pounds.—To 
Persons that will go to the Mines.—A large-size 
Tent and Poles, four pounds; one ditto, ditto, two 
pounds; double-bodied Phaeton and Harness, six- 
teen pounds. 


A Mr. Smith advertises “Shirts for the 
Diggings, double sewn, and warranted to 
stand the test of hard water.” A Mr. Jones, 
who heads his afiche, “Gold!!! Gold!!! 
Gold!!!” addresses his fellow citizens in a 
tone of irresistible persuasion :— 





“ Whoever may say nay, it is an undeniable fact, 
that large fields of gold exist in our own country, 
and almost at our own doors. Who, then, would 
stay athome? Why not to the Diggings? ‘ nothing 
venture, nothing win.’ But, be advised; the want 
of the Most Glorious Success to those already on the 
spot, is known to be entirely attributable to the absence 
of all proper apparatus for detecting and separating 
the particles of gold. Then haste to Jones’s Cabinet 
Manufactory, King Street, where you can purchase 
for a mere trifle, Rockers for washing the Gold, upon 
the most approved principle, by one who has had 
long experience among the Spanish, American, and 
Mexican Gold Finders,” &c., &e. 


The proprietor of an establishment, named 
“Waterloo House,” informs the public that 








titled, “The Gold Field.” 


| joined by rampant Robbery and Grim Murder. 


“ Parties purchasing their outfits for the Gold 
Mines, to the amount of thirty shillings, at 
Waterloo House, will receive, gratis, the 
Digger's Hand-book, or Gold-Seeker’s Guide, re 
&c. Another enterprising dealer apprises his 
friends, that he “has just received a few of 
Soyer’s Magic Stoves, and Lilliputian Appa- 
ratus, specially adapted for out-door cooking.” 
The same individual—having not the most 
implicit trust in the gentleness of human 
nature, when human nature turns to gold- 
seeking—adds a bristling catalogue of double- 
barrel guns, pocket duelling and horse pistols, 
carbines, muskets, gunpowder, bullets, shot- 
belts, and powder-flasks. 

Opening the sheet—for as yet only the out- 
side pages have been surveyed—we read, with 
ever-increasing astonishment, head-line after 
head-line, all about the same intensely absorb- 
ing subject. The first leading article is en- 
There are “ Mems, 
about Gold ;” “The Gold Mania ;” “Gold!” 
& poem ; and a long array of letters from the 
Diggings, written “ by our own a 
dents.” Then come a number of epistles 
addressed to the editor, by sundry citizens of 
Sydney, without exception, about the newly 
found gold-fields. 

One gentleman is cuttingly sarcastic; he 
declares with bristles sturdily erect :— 


“Almost every Botany Bay holder of a bag of 
sugar, a chest of tea, a ton of flour, a cask of ale, or 
a gallon of spirits, has now joined in fostering this 
unsubstantiated clamour. The demon of Insatiate 
Greed rides the colony, and in a few days will be 
You 
walk the streets, and everybody asks you, ‘ Are you 
going to the Diggings?’ At every corner of every 
street you hear a lie, and at every corner of every 
street this lie is contradicted; still folly reigns 
triumphant, and every schemer’s face—and they and 
their satellites are numerous—shines with a demoniac 
grin of accomplished trickery. Oh! we hope not. 
Surely society could hardly be plunged into Hadean 
horrors at oue fell swoop.” 


Turned in a day from its dull, commercial 
routine, to the discussion of a single dazzling 
theme—changed from a leaden to a gole len 


newspaper—the “Sydney 
is a distinct and suggestive 
in Australia. 


Morning Herald = 
sign of the times 


WISDOM IN WORDS. 


THE 
morals 
words. 

In this country, for example, the history 
of the relation between the Saxons and 
the Normans is defined in words distinctly. 
Prince, duke, marquis, and all titles of rank, 
excepting earl, (whose wife, however, as a 
countess, follows the prevailing rule,) are 
Norman words. But boor, and hind, and 
churl, are Saxon, for the Normans were the 
rulers. Also they were invaders, we discover, 
for they retained the old supreme authority 


history, the manners, and even the 
of a nation, are impressed upon its 
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with the old Saxon title, king ; and although | 
the “ palaces” and “ castles” of the land were 
Norman things with Norman names, the 
“house,” the “home,” the “hearth,” were | 
Saxon. Nature, in its simplicities, the sun, | 
the earth, the fields, and all the familiar| 
relations of life; father, mother, brother, are 
expressed in Saxon syllables; and so we 
find the luxurious Norman superstructure to 
have been erected upon Saxon ground, All 
the animals—ox or cow, calf, deer, swine, 
sheep—preserve old Saxon names. But since 
the Senhien conquerors reduced the Saxon 
boors to poverty, and made them to be 
keepers of the herds and fatteners thereof for 
Norman appetites, we have the animals, while 
living, Saxon enough ; but they become, when 
they have been killed and cooked, all Norman 
perquisites, such as beef, veal, venison, pork, 
mutton, One meat only, the Saxon claimed 
—the only one a boor gets even in our own 
days very often—namely, bacon. 

Manners in words may be illustrated out of 
the familiar syllables, husband and wife. The 
Hous Band—the Binder of the Household by 
his labour and by his government of love— 
will always be the man; the Wife remains 
at home on household cares intent, “ to 
weave,” said our forefathers, for wife and 
woof are of one origiv. Our word “club,” 
which has no analogue in any other Euro- 
pean language, speaks a volume about the 
manners of this country. Seen from another 
point of view, the word “mob”—an abbre- 
viation of mobile (moveable)—characterises 
perfectly the manners of the multitude, 
whether we look at them bodily as they 
stand in a dense crowd, shifting to and fro ; 
or mentally, as their opinions are stirred 
and swayed at will by foolish mis-leaders. 

For the morality of words, it is a good 
thing that in England generally, though by 
no means always, we give to bad things bad 
names. Robbers in Hungary are called “the 
poor people,” and the phrase of pity shows 
that they are forced to robbery. A black- 
leg is called in France, chevalier @industrie, 
and the phrase shows that in France vice is 
too lightiy regarded. Those whom we in 
England call “unfortunate,” the French call 
“daughters of joy;” we distinguish loves 
and likings, and adapt to a peculiar use the 
French word amour. The French have but 
one word for love, and feel no desecration in 
applying it alike to wives and sweetmeats. 
We might point a moral from these things. 
There is a homely moral, again, in our word, 
when we call the avaricious man a miser,— 
miserable. 

Sometimes the using of a bad word for a 
bad thing springs out of a defiance of morality. 
A French word often used in England, rovwé, 
for a profligate, arose in this way. The Duke 
of Celene, Regent of France after the death 
of Louis XIV., gloried in evil company. He 
wilfully chose for his companions men whose 
wickedness had made them worthy of the 
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severest punishment the law inflicted ;— 
breaking on the wheel. Hence he gloried in 
calling them his rowés; roué being a verb 
derived from the French word for wheel, and 
indicating the distinction for which his asso- 
ciates were qualified. 

We tread over uncounted wonders when we 
walk, wherever upon this world’s surface we 
may be. A myriad of marvels are at work 
within the little compass of our bodies while 
we live. Beneath the primary expression of 
our thoughts and wants, the stream of our 
own history, inner and outer, runs wonderfully 
blended with the texture of the words we 
use. Dive into what subject we may, we 
never touch the bottom. The simplest 


prattle of a child is but the light surface of 
a deep dark sea containing many treasures. 


THE PASHA’S NEW BOAT. 


Maxine a little excursion, the other day, by 
railway, I had a sudden fancy to get out at 
Staines. I was attracted by the quiet look 
of the village, and its trees and hedges, in their 
autumnal garb. As I strolled along, what 
a contrast I felt it to the hurrying crowd of 
the Strand, which I had left only forty 
minutes ago! There, all noise, and numbers, 
and floating smuts, and an eddy of conflict- 
ing passengers and vehicles ; here, all quietude, 
and a thinly-scattered population, with green 
fields round about, and the river Colne softly 
and regularly gliding on its course. 

But the village itself! What a change had it 
undergone since last I passed through it, on 
the top of a four-horse coach, spanking along 
over the bridge, twenty years ago! Over 
that same bridge there used at that time to 
pass some six-and-thirty four-horse coaches 
every day,—fine, well-appointed, gallant turn- 
outs, to wonder and admire at which all the 
inhabitants ran to their doors, or thrust their 
heads and shoulders from the windows, while 
boys cheered them as they rattled past, and 
ran by the side with inflated cheeks, until fairly 
beyond the precincts of the village. Now, 
these gallant coaches have disappeared in the 
dark distance, and in the dusty cloudsof science 
and of change, rather than of years; and a 
long passenger-train, headed by a roaring 
locomotive, dashes across the village, every 
half-hour, over the heads and houses of the 
“oldest inhabitants.” 

A bright autumnal sun shines, with coy 
glances, on the river Colne, which returns a 
cool and pleasant smile as of yore, while the 
red and yellow leaves float down its stream, 
towards the flour-mill, hard by ; but the trade 
of the place is gone. ‘The little traffic that 
remains is, at all events, of that quiet kind 
which a casual visitor unavoidably compares 
with the inexplicable existence of so many 
of our little towns, with their dusky little 
obsolete shops, at a hundred miles’ distance 
from the metropolis. 
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Full of these and similar reflections, partly 


partly by the fading hues of autumn that 
surround it, I walk mechanically onwards, 
towards the flour-mill. It is a water-mill, 
turned by the Colne. Green meadows are 
around it. But what a quantity of linen is 
laid out to bleach upon the meadow nearest 
the mill! Why, there must be an acre and 
a half of sheets, "and table- cloths, and jack- 
towels! While thus gazing, the sky becomes 

overcast, and a dark and threatening cloud 
comes rolling and unrolling itself this way, 

See, from one of the lower doors of the miil, 
a crowd of people rushing forth into the field ! 
They are not millers—they cannot be laun- 
dresses. There are sixty or seventy of them, 
men and boys. ‘They hurry to the field, and 
each one seizes something ‘he can carry, 


as a jack-towel; but two go to a ti ble-cloth, 


iy | premises, in order to tr 
induced by the quietude of the village, and | 


(Conducted by 


| 
y the experiments of a 
new invention, and to carry on a new branch 
of his business, in pursuance of this invention, 
To this end, one room in the mill, ground corn ; 

another ground rags ; one, had the machi inery 
of the flour- mill, —another, that of his papier 
mAché. The bed-rooms of the house adjoining 
were half-filled with picture-frames , having 
all the appearance of the richest carvings in 
oak, maple, mahogany, ebony, and the boldest 
or most intricate filigree or scroll-work in iron 
and bronze,—but every morsel of it paper, or 
rather mashed rags. The lower rooms of the 
house were nearly ral appropriated to painting- 
rooms, where several Italian artists, of supe- 
rior talent and skill, were employed upon great 


|slabs, that had every appearance of polished 


suc th | 
|had to contribute their share to the 


| 
and three lay hold of the corners of a sheet. | 


What wonderful thing has happened to the 
bleaching linen? Each piece is not only as 


“—~- | 
stiff as a board, or a barn-door, but appears to | 


be as heavy. The men and boys carry these 
curiosities into the mill, and then hurry forth 
for the remainder, so that the field is cleared, 
and now lies in all its natural greenness, 
ready to receive the shower. 

A terrible shower it seems to be that is 
about to descend. I have no umbrella, and I 
make for the mill-door. There, I am met 
with the repelling announcement, painted up 


—“No admittance, except on business.” 
ask to see the 
what my business i is—it is to get out of the 


foreman, and frankly tell him 


rain. He smiles, but shakes his head, and 
points to a little inn not far off. Before 
departing, I inquire the cause of the extraordi- 
nary weight and stiffness of the table-cloths, 
and. sheets, and jack-towels, that have just been 
carried into the mill—“They 
the sort, sir,” auswers the forem: an ; “the ‘y 
are pieces of paper.” —“ Of paper ? 7”°—* Yes 

—“*Not to write letters upon ?”—* No, sir 
to make a boat.” —* For whom ?”—“ For the 
Pasha of Egypt.” 


are nothing of 


I 


marble, | mut were of the same homely composi- 
tion I have mentioned. Even the kitchens 
** creat 
work ;” and I sawa carpenter’s planing elbow 
advance and retreat in alarming proximity 
to a leg of mutton roasting. 

From the foreman, whom I found very 
obliging, and from one of the artists engaged 
in painting a ferocious tiger on a delicate blue 
enamelled ground, I obtained the following 
elucidation of the amusing and no less inter- 
esting scenes, the outlines of which we have 
just hastily sketched. 

The Pasha of Egypt—having found that 
richly-painted panels in his pleasure-yacht 
were continually splitting or warping with 
the heat, and that fine earvings in wood, and 
other decorations and works of art in that 
material, and also in plaster, frequently 


cracked and fell to pieces from the same action 


of the climate—suddenly bethought him of 
papier m&ché, not only for the ‘ornamental 


| work, but to form the main substance of the 


whole interior, fore and aft, of his yacht. 
Panels, bulk- heads, staircases, partitions, he 
wanted to have them all of papier méfché., 


* | Without inquiring if such a thing had ever 


;| been seen before, or if paper 


Hearing this, I at once found that I had| 


some business in 
to the foreman 
paper-manufacturer, 


the mill. I explained 
that I was not a rival 
, nor a boat-builder, nor 


. | 


prying specul: ator, 1 nor a government officer of | 


any kind, but simply a Household Word ; 
whereupon I was presently admitted. 
threatening shower passed over soon after 


The| 
| the 


this, and out again sallied the troop, bearing 


their respective shares of “paper,” 
down upon the grass, as before. 
placed there to dry, in the air and sun. 

I found the interior of the mill, with its 
adjoining house, divided and appropriated in 
a very ingenious manner. The business of 
the mill, for grinding corn, was carried on, as 
it always had “been ; . ‘but its present owner was 
Mr. Charles Bielefeld, the papier-mAché manu- 
facturer, of W ellincton Street, Strand, Lon- 
don; and he had taken a lease of the mill and 


to lay 


They were | 


had ever yet 
been wrought to any such consistency—as, 
indeed, it never had, or anything approach- 
ing to it, in the magnitude required—his 
Highn 1ess sent word to certain opulent and 
intelligent Greek merchants now in London, 
making known his orders, and taking it for 
granted that somebody would be found in 
| Encland to execute them. The merchants 
having carefully examined all the works in 
above-mentioned material which were sent 
to the Great Exhibition, were of course very 
much struck with the colossal column and 
Corinthian capital manufactured by Mr. 
Charles Bielefeld, together with other works 
of his, showing great originality and a perfect 
command over the material. To him, there- 
fore, they applied, making known the wishes 
of his Highness the Pasha, and in the event 
of the thing being found practicable, proposing 
a contract. 

Mr. Bielefeld accordingly made some e expe- 
riments, and models, both with papier maché, 
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and for the new machinery that would be 
required, and soon becoming convinced that 


he could effect what was required, he signed a | 


contract. Different pieces of workmanship 
have been shipped off, from time to time, as 
they were completed ; and some of the most 
artistical of them are now in course of finish- 
ing. They undoubtedly involve much more 
extensive results in future. But to render 
this clearly intelligible, it is requisite to offer 
a preliminary word of explanation. 

The credit of the original invention of 
papier maché is given by the English to the 
manufacturers of France; and strangely 
enough—indeed, it is the only instance I 
ever heard of such a thing between the rival 
manufacturers of any two nations—the French 
most courteously insist upon giving it to the 
English. Leaving this excess of politeness 
to settle the question of priority, I shall 
simply say that the French and the Ger- 
mans made use of it as early as 1740 in the 
manufacture of snuff-boxes, and subsequently 
of trays, and similar articles, and that it 
gradually rose in importance with the French 
and Austrian artisans towards the close of the 
eighteenth century; but that its new, im- 
proved, and enlarged application are entirely 
of recent date, and that in excellence of 


workmanship, with regard to numerous orna- 
ments and articles of domestic utility, and 
more especially of architectural decoration, 
England has surpassed all other nations. 


But three or four species of manufacture, 
each very different from the other, are often 
confounded and called by the common term 
of papier maiché. ‘The first of these is simply 
the old method of pasting one sheet of paper 
over another, thus forming a millboard of 
various degrees of thickness, to be used in the 
manufacture of trays, tea-boards, work-boxes, 
cabinets, &e., as described in a previous article 
onthe Birmingham “ Hot-houses.” The next 
more particularly belongs to the French, and 
is termed carton pierre. But though called 
“carton,” there is in truth very little paper in 
the composition. It isa mixture of whitening, 
or slacked lime, pulped rags, and paper, glue 
or paste, whey of milk, and (they say) white 
of eggs, though this latter must surely have 
been too expensive to have formed any con- 
siderable portion of the ingredients. This 
mixture is also assisted by bits of wire in 
figures, or pieces of string, and fine cord, in 
order to make the parts adhere, where limbs 
of figures, or the fine parts of foliage, are 
likely to be broken off, an event that very 
easily happens. The carton pierre is, in truth, 
only an improvement, though a very great 
one, on the old class of stucco and putty or- 
naments, A third species of manufacture is 
the regular papier maché, with its numerous 
applications. This is made by collecting a 
mass of refuse paper, fine and coarse, cut in 
strips, boiled, strained, beaten in a mortar, 
and worked in a sort of mill with some light 
glue or other adhesive liquid, until it becomes 
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a thick paste, and is then ready to be pressed 
into such moulds as are prepared for it. The 
latest of these inventions is the one patented 


}some years since by Mr. Charles Bielefeld, 


which differs materially from all the rest. It 
is called by the generic name of papier maché, 
by way, I suppose, of defining the class to 
which it belongs ; yet itis not, in fact, made 
with paper at all, but simply with the ma- 
terials from which paper is made; thus in- 
geniously avoiding one unnecessary step in 
the process, as well as the unnecessary duty 
on paper,—and accomplishing a great saving 
in time and expense. 

Paper is usually made of rags, and the 
thought suddenly occurred to Mr. Bielefeld 
to commence his manufacture exactly in the 
same way, but, stopping short of paper, to 
convert the rag-pulp at once into the papier- 
mfché composition. This device, amusingly 
simple ; and, like many of the most ingenious 
discoveries, an obvious thing after the dis- 
covery has been made, constitutes his especial 
patent, and has enabled him to execute many 
great works and contracts not otherwise 
practicable in the same time. ‘The Pantheon, 
in Oxford Street, the British Museum, the 
mansion of the late Sir Robert Peel, the Am- 
bassador’s palace at Constantinople, with 
many other edifices of the same class, have 
been decorated by his manufactures. This 
affair of the Pasha’s New Boat, is, however, a 
different business, and has called into play a 
new, and, as I think, an important invention. 

I see before me a large slab, some seven 
feet square, apparently of highly-polished 
marble, and of about an inch and a half in 
thickness. It is strong and massive in sub- 
stance, as it is elegant and delicate in texture. 
It is about as heavy as the same slab or tablet 
would be in oak, or mahogany. It is water- 
proof; it is sound-proof—nothing could be 
heard through it any more than through a 
brick-wall ; it will not crack in any heat of 
climate, nor warp, nor “give” in any way ; it 
san be cut, filed, sawed, planed, turned by a 
lathe, nailed and screwed ; it is a non-con- 
ductor of heat and of cold—and it is made of 
the pulp of old rags. Slabs of this material, 
in an early stage of the process, were what I 
at first mistook for sheets and table-cloths, 
some three hundred pieces of which were 
lying upon the meadow near the mill, as pre- 
viously described. ‘These slabs are to form 
the entire fittings of the interior of the Pasha’s 
steam yacht—bulk-heads, partitions, staircases, 
panels, lockers, and ceilings. 

The paintings and other ornaments lavished 
upon these slabs are of the highest order of 
decorative art. Some of them have a soft, 
cream-coloured, or ivory ground, for the 
designs, but the majority are of a delicate 
light-green. The surfaces are, in many cases, 
divided into oval, round, or oblong panels, on 
which are painted, in very superior style, 
numerous bits of Oriental scenery, by way 
of forming an appropriate back-ground to 
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tigers, leopards, and birds of splendid plumage ; | 
among which the English pheasant, king-fisher, 
and goldfinch, find equal positions of honour. 
English horses, and fine specimens of our dogs, 
are also painted with great care and finish. 
Fruits of various kinds are also in abundance, 
and flowers and foliage, of course. These are 
all surrounded and entwined with beautiful 
work of the kind commonly called arabesque, 
though the Italian artists who are engaged 
upon them, inform me that in Italy they 
designate this style of work as “ Raffaelesque.” 
It is composed of all sorts of exquisitely 
graceful foliage, tendrils, and scroll-work, in 
the most delicate colours, and also in gold. 
Some of them remind me of paintings on fine 
porcelain. Nothing of the kind can be more 
chaste and beautiful ; and the general effect 
of these paintings combines richness with 
grace, and splendour with delicate taste, in a 
degree rarely seen. They at once reflect 
great credit on the taste of the Italian artists 
and Mr. Bielefeld, and on the Greek mer- 
chants who have shown such good judgment 
in their selection of an English manufacturer. 

We should not forget that there is a 
Pavilion made entirely of these slabs, which is 
to be placed upon the deck. The paintings of 
birds, fruit, and flowers, as well as the designs 
in gold, are of the most elegant description. 

But I must return to London. The train 
soon whirls me back, and I make my way | 
directly to the show-rooms and manufactory | 
of Mr. Bielefield in Wellington Street, North. | 
I enter, and the first thing that catches my | 
attention—amidst an endless variety of pic- 
ture-frames, mouldings, cornices, brackets, | 
alto-relievi, bas-reliefs, busts (apparently in 
plaster, in white marble, and in dark-coloured 
marble), figures, chimney-ornaments, monu-| 
mental tablets, looking-glass frames, ceiling 
ornaments, and articles of furniture—is an | 
immense eagle, swinging from an archway, 
and seeming to forbid advance into the suite 
of show-rooms beyond. This eagle is a; 
model or counterpart of a set—I forget how 
many there were—made for the Pavilion at 
Brighton; a chandelier hanging by a chain 
from each of their necks. But I am still 
more confounded by a dragon, that lies 
crouching on the ground behind a heap of | 
shafts and capitals, and magnificent centre | 
ornaments for ceilings. This dragon is large 
enough to swallow St. George and his horse 
too, and still not seem much swollen by the 
meal. He is so large, they are obliged to 
unship his wings in order to find accommoda- 
tion for him. He is the counterpart of four 
monsters of the same size, made for the same 
Pavilion, who held each by a chain from their 
mouths, large and massive chandeliers. So 
much for ornaments of the minutest work, 
and so much for monsters. All made of paper 
—or rather, according to this new patent, of 
old rag-pulp. 

Here, too, I behold an architectural capi- 
tal—the same immense piece of art-manufac- 
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ture that stood upon a correspondingly huge 


shaft on the ground-floor of the Great Ex- 
hibition. It measures twenty-two feet in cir- 
cumference at the top. This is the counter- 
part of four of the same size that were sent 
out by Mr. Bielefeld for the Bank in Australia, 
(I rejoice to hear that the colonists there 
are in so flourishing a state as this seems to 
indicate), Now, if this prodigious capital 
were painted, grained, varnished, and polished 
to resemble a carving in oak, and set up on its 
shaft, in a grand hall, nobody could possibly 
discern the difference; and, if painted now 
and then, it would last a hundred years, and 
more. But, if such a capital were really to 
be carved in oak, it would cost, at least, from 
a hundred and sixty, to two hundred pounds ; 
whereas this one might be had, perhaps, for 
thirty. In the same proportion of cost, or 
probably at much less, may picture frames (of 
this wonderful old-rag composition) be had, re- 
sembling oak, maple, ebony, or even bronze, 
and in rich open-work patterns, so as to defy 
detection at a few yards’ distance. All these, 
and all other manufactures, in which elegance, 
or grandeur, or beauty of form, and general 
fine taste, are brought within the means of 
the great majority of the educated—aiding as 
they also do in the education and refinement of 
the mass of the people—are among the most 
cheering signs and tokens of progress in our 
present day. 

“The frames of Mr. Bielefeld” (says the 
“ Art-Union,” and I fully coincide in the 
opinion of the writer) “present the best 
characteristics of fine carving : the course of 
the chisel, though subdued, is everywhere 


|apparent, and the liberal resort to under- 


cutting, and occasionally nearly alto-relief, 
realise the peculiar finesse and spirit of the 
best manipulists amongst the old carvers in 
wood ; substituting for the dull, prim, and 
mechanical mediocrity of works in putty com- 
position, an easy, liberal, and artistic dexterity 
in the execution, which must be appreciated 
by every lover of the excellent. They may be 
recommended also, on other grounds ; when 
conveyed from place to place, (to Provincial 
Exhibitions, for example,) they are liable to 
no injury from chipping, as the common 
frames are; we have seen the effect of a 
picture entirely ruined, in consequence of the 
frame being shattered during transit. An 


| essential advantage also is, that these frames 


weigh no more than half the weight of the 
usual frames of the same size. We strongly 
urge upon artists to visit this establishment, 
and examine for themselves.” 

The premises in Wellington Street for these 
manufactures, are laid out in different depart- 
ments. In the basement there is a steam- 
engine with all its appurtenances. It is 
applied to drive lathes, and machinery of 
various kinds; and the steam is applied to 
warming every room and work-place, The 
ground-floor is laid out in show-rooms, the 
contents of which I have already indicated, 
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though slightly enough. Next above the 
show-rooms, is an entre-sol, and here the 
presses are at work, forcing the papier maché 
into different moulds, where it is left to dry, 
before taken out to harden, and to be put 
through the ornamenting and finishing pro- 
cesses. Among these presses there is an 
hydraulic press, which exerts an enormous 
power, equal to a weight of eighty tons. 
Over these rooms are the graining and 
gilding-rooms ; and over these, again, are 
rooms where other moulding and ornament- 
ing operations are carried on. At the top 
of all, are the carpenters’ work-shops. One 
side of the house is separated from all the 
rest ; and here, in the rooms on each floor, from 
top to bottom of this lofty house, are kept the 
various articles forming the “stock,” all ready 
to meet any extensive home or foreign orders. 

I have not sufficient space to speak of 
the modelling-rooms and casting-rooms, to 
me, the most interesting in point of art ; 
but the works are not only carried on with 
the best skill and promptitude, but are of 
singular variety. This latter quality may be 
estimated when I mention that, among other 
“old friends,” the mask of Polyphemus, when 
“Acis and Galatea” was produced so ex- 
quisitely by Mr. Macready, was modelled in 
this department ; the anxious manager coming 
frequently himself to inspect and give instruc- 
tions during the progress of the one-eyed 
countenance, 

The old comparison of a house built “like 
a pack of cards,” intended to express a sense 
of utter flimsiness and insecurity, bids fair in 
these days to have its jest turned into earnest. 
I understand that when the Pasha’s Boat 
is completed, Mr. Bielefeld intends to turn 
his invention of these great slabs (which by 
new machinery he can manufacture of the 
size of an ordinary cottage wall, all in one 
piece) into house-building. By these means 
a complete house may be sent out to Aus- 
tralia, or elsewhere, all in flat pieces, occupying 
a comparatively trifling space in stowage ; 
and on its arrival at its destination, the whole 
can be screwed together in a few hours. 


SONNET. 


TO ROBERT BROWNING; 
SUGGESTED BY A SUNSET OF UNUSUAL BEAUTY. 


A MIGHTY sorrow gathers, while the eye 

Is by the sun’s departing glories fed, 

For they recall the fate of poets dead, 

Who with the noblest of past ages vie, 

And, lately veil’d by earth’s horizon, shed 

Sad beauty from beneath it; yet a power 

Like the pale moon that to their lustrous hour 
Gave modest tribute as a young ally, 

More felt than known, consoling light should shower 
From crystal urn that holds the precious dower 
Of Browning’s genius—which, when breezes rend 
Fond clouds, its lavish splendors glorify 

With lingering love, its azure course shall wend 
To high dominion in our purest sky. 
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Tue sky is very blue and very bright ; the 
air is crisp, clear, and invigorating. Objects, 
both distant and near, seem more clearly 
defined, more sharp and full of corners, than © 
usual, It is very cold in the shade, and very 
warm in the sun. You feel a chilling blast 
upon one cheek—that is the wind ; and, upon 
the other, something red-hot—the sun. The 
wind is in an eccentric and changeable mood, 
and seems bent upon putting the weather- 
cocks out of temper. Everybody who has not 
brought out an over-coat, wishes that he had; 
and everybody who has, wishes that he had 
not. Some people go closely buttoned up ; 
others carry their cravats in their pockets ; 
and nobody is certain which is best—so 
frequent and so sudden are the alternations 
from heat to cold. Wherever there are trees, 
heaps of fallen leaves—ankle-deep, knee-deep 
—are drifting before the breeze; occasionally 
furnishing food for “bonfires,” and filling the 
air with clear blue smoke, and that peculiar 
warm fragrance so suggestive of health and 
rusticity. 

In short, it is October—and October in 
Paris ; Paris, that is bidding adieu to al-fresco 


Jétes, and beginning to find the inside of cafés 


preferable to the outside. It is still, however, 
a city of sunshine, and there is at any rate no 
prospect of rain to spoil its out-of-door diver- 
sions. Such was the comforting conviction at 
which I arrived the other morning, when I 
prepared, with true English ardour, to “go to 
the races ”—the last of the season. 

I had a vague notion that “going to the 
races” in France, was not a very dissimilar 
proceeding from taking a trip to “the Derby ” 
in England. I had prepared myself for rising 
at some unearthly hour in the morning ; 
for breakfasting in a state of trance caused by 
the fear of being too late, in the midst of 
anxieties relative to the packing of hampers, 
and fears that the livery-stable keeper might 
have mistaken his instructions, and be very 
punctual in bringing round the phaetor 
and four in time for—the Oaks; for 
ultimately setting forth, amidst the applause 
of small boys, provisioned for the day, and 
with perhaps the additional luxury of a pea- 
shooter and a post-horn—to which, had I 
belonged to a “ crack-regiment,” I might have 
added flour-bags and rotten eggs. 

But, alas! going to the races in Paris is 2 
very prosaic proceeding. I grieve to say that 
my friends called for me at my hotel, on 
foot, after keeping me waiting about seven 
hours. Not even a stage-coach was prac- 
ticable. There are, to be sure, Hansom cabs 
in Paris (they are among the most recent 
signs of civilisation), but we agreed that to 
ride in a Hansom in a foreign land would 
be something like profanity—almost as bad 
as drinking bitter ale, another grand and 
solemn pleasure to be reserved for Londen 
alone! Accordingly, we set forth as in- 
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al riously as can be cnsiines: aed way val the 
old broken-backed Pont Neuf (which daily 


} 
becomes more picturesque and less secure) in 


the direction of the “ Cham’ d’ Mars ;” in pro- 


nouncing which latter word, I must insist| 


upon the English reader not dropping the 
final s. 

On the road to Epsom—at Sutton—there is 
a celebrated hostelry, called “The Cock,” 
where everybody stops, as a matter of course. 
On our road to the Champ de Mars there is 
also a place of refreshment, which no way- 


farer, vid the Pont Neuf, was ever known to| 
avoid. This is the famous establishment of | 


the “ Mere Moreau,” whose name is almost as 
well known in Paris as the President’s is. 


But what would the plump head-waiter at| 
The Cock say to the French substitute, with | 


its Arabesque front all blue and gold, its 
plate-glass, its pictorial walls, the lovely 
and accomplis shed ladies behind the counter 
(every one, for aught any of Mrs. Moreau’s | 
customers may know to the contrary, a 
duchess in her own right) ; and, above all, the | 
effeminate description of refreshments pro- | 
vided for the travellers? One can fancy the 
disdain with which 9 prejudiced and 
respectable person would regard the offer of 
a plum or a peach, floating in a little glass of 
perfumed and impotent liquid, that, in its 


normal state of barbarism, is believed to have | 


been brandy ; or his disgust at the discovery 
that a similar species of refreshment is known 
by the fanciful and mysterious title of 
“ Chinoise.” Nevertheless, victims to the 
same fatal fascination (which reminds us 
forsibly of our childhood, and its dangerous 


excesses on hard-bake), all classes may be 


seen at all times mingled in harmony at the | 


“ Mere Moreau’s;” the grandest of yellow 
gloves side by side with the humblest and 


most gloveless of owvriers, forming, indeed, as | 


motley a group as can be seen at any “ Crystal 
Palace ” (of gin) in London—with the differ- 
ence, that nobody here is drunk. 

Before leaving the “ J/ére Moreaw’s,” into 


| 
which, it may be taken for granted, we had 


entered, it is as well to mention that a 
grand civil war has been waging for the last 
six months between that est ablishment and a 
rival establishment next door. The latter has 
the attraction of being lined on all sides, from 
floor to ceiling, with looking-gl: ass; but it has 
no duchesses ; that is to say, “the young lady 
attendants must be classed simply as “re 
spectable females.” By this happy arrange- 
ment—ladies in one place, looking-glass in the 
other—the tastes of most persons may be 
gratified. The shepherd Paris of to-day may 
bask in the contemplation of beauty at the 
“ Mere Moreau’s;” while, next door, the 
modern Narcissus has no need of a brook to 
reflect his own charming image. 

But meantime we are keeping the company 
waiting for us at the Champ de Mars, or 
what is worse, perhaps, we are not keeping 
them waiting. 


a| heavily ; 


Here we are, then, at last, on the course ; 
and a very respectable course it is; at least a 
mile and a quarter round—so we are informed 
—and embracing the entire circumference of 
the large plain, which is dedicated, like most 
things in France, to the god of war. Planted 
closely against the ropes which bound the 
outside of the circle, with that evident deter- 
| mination to have their money’s worth, which 
is always manifested by “the people” at a 
gratuitous entertainment—are a miscellaneous 
collection of men and boys, women and chil- 
dren—bloused, bearded, paletoted, decorated, 
as the case may be,—waiting, with the same 
patience that they manifested three hours 
ago, for the commencement of the race. In 
the middle of the field are the exclusives: 
squadrons of gentlemen on horseback, who 
are evidently thinking of anything rather 
| ths an their bets—if they have made any— 
jand are looking, like men of taste, at the 
| ladies, who sté ind up in open phaetons in the 

|approved style. These gentlemen are, for 
the most part, remarkable for their tight 
| brown baize trousers, hostlers’ coats, square- 
}toed boots, and square patches of whisker, 
with the other accessories which (as all 
Frenchmen know) make up the ordinary 
costume of an English nobleman. Some, 
indeed, have gone so far as to shave their 
upper lips, and encase their necks in bird’s- 
jeye cravats; but these are the enthusiasts. 
I believe that few of them bet much, or 
but their appearance gives them 
a tremendous character for experience a 
daring in all matters relating to the turf,— 
reputation which they certainly purchase a a 
cheaper rate than two or three “knowing” 
young gentlemen whom I have met with in 
England. 

With the exception of these “noble sports- 
men,” there is little enough in the scene that 
|the disconsolate Englishman is accustomed 
to associate with races in his native land. 
At first sight he would imagine that he had 
| mistaken the dé uy, and had come to witness a 
review. Posted at regular intervals, all along 
the ropes on either ‘side of the course, are 
sentinels, with loaded muskets and stern 
faces, evidently “on service.” In the centre 
of the ring is a group of mounted officers, 
who have the appearance of a staff, and who 
|clearly believe themselves to be in possession 
of the field, and allow the civilians to be 
-|there as a matter of favour. The adjacent 
barracks, too, where immense moustaches 
hang out of the windows, seem to favour 
the idea. 

At the imminent risk of our lives, we cross 
the course, attended by a sentry, whose words 
are a little sharper than his bayonet. Him, 
however, we defy, with valour; he is too 
well armed for the duty which he has to 
fulfil; and we should stand in much greater 
awe of the policeman in England, who might 
possibly use his staff. Here, : among the “ out- 
siders,” there is much more variety and 
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animation. Here there are, of course, more | 


soldiers—performing prodigies of prospective 
valour in quelling contingent outbreaks— 
heroic cavaliers in the cause of order, which 
has not yet been violated. A picturesque 
croup they are; some lounging in their 
saddles, or leaning against their horses’ sides, 
whistling and singing, cracking rude jokes, 
and smoking short pipes. As an Englishman 
gazes on their bronze faces and martial 
bearing, it occurs to him that if the French 
army had been made up of such fellows as 
these, a celebrated person, now lying tran- 
quilly in the Invalides, nfight possibly have 
made his way to Brussels on a certain 
occasion ! 

Leaving that important question still un- 
settled, we pass on to the “ Gratid Stand ”—a 
hastily-constructed wooden edifice, where a 


very respectable selection of the nobility and | 


gentry, grisettes and gamins, of Paris, are ac- 


: ; ol 
commodated with seats at a cost of something 


less than a ruinous amount in sous. In this 


vicinity may be seen such important persons | 


as the “promoters of the breed of horses,” 
from whom the umpires are selected—like 
the Popé from the Cardinals. Here, too, are 
booths for refreshment, of which it does not 
seem fashionable to partake ; they are appa- 
rently placed there to give an air of con- 
viviality to the proceedings. Round the 
Grand Stand the crowd is, as usual, thickest ; 


but there is no noise, no confusion, and above | 


all, no “ thimble-rigging,” or “rigging ” of any 
other description ; the crowd is patient and 
well-bred, like the audience at a theatre-— 
Stay, there is an exception out yonder, where 
there seems to be a struggle of some kind, 
and from whence “strange oaths” are borne 
upon the breeze. I ask an ancien militaire 
with a decoration in his button-hole, who has 
stopped me to take a light for his cigar, what 
is the matter ? 
answer—simply “deux messieurs qui se battre.” 
The “deua« messieurs” are presently led past 
me, and a pair of more horrible ruffians I 
think I never beheld—but the politeness of 
the old school has nothing to do with mere 
facts, Alas, that these fine courtesies should 
be passing away from us ! 
Another diversion in the crowd. 
evidently getting tired of waiting. 
the gentlemen of France are not tearing each 
other’s eyes out, nor kicking each other in 
the face—proceedings inseparable from the 
pleasant French system of boxing. A pro- 
fessor of a great science is delivering a 
lecture, which he illustrates by experi- 
ments. He has placed his foot upon a little 
wooden bench, which he carries about with 
him for the purpose, and the first impres- 
sion of the innocent spectator is that he is 
about to tie his shoe. Nothing of the kind. 
Observe, he takes from his pocket a necker- 
chief, with which he solemnly invests his leg, 
lust above the knee, with as much care as ever 
dandy bestowed upon his throat. His object 


They are 





| site, 


‘laughter chorused all over the field. 
\they come, that’s certain—but with a strange 


“Nothing at all,” is the} 


This time | 
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is to teach the public that noble art—the 
want of which has driven so many men into 
Coventry or despair, and the possession of 
which made the fortune of the late Mr. 
Brummel—the art of tying a cravat! See 
with what interest he is watched. Aspiring 
youth. sees the gratification of its ambition— 
unsuccessful middle age feels that there is yet 
hope—as the Professor, with a volubility of 
tongue and dexterity of finger equally difficult 
to follow, demonstrates every variety of knot, 
bow, or tie, from the highly-respectable, un- 
compromising rigidity that says capitalist in 
every wrinkle, down to—or shall we say up 
to?—the most graceful negligence that ever 
embittered the working hours of an exqui- 
I notice, by the way, that the Pro- 
fessor, though impressing upon others the 
importance of his art, has arranged his 
own neck most inartistically—a seeming 
contradiction; but then bishops do not 
always practise what they preach, any more 
than doctors are remarkable for taking 
their own prescriptions. The lecture was 
immensely successful, and the lecturer made 
his bow amidst a shower of copper. As 
my young friend Glum said the other day, 
when an English manager refused his tragedy, 
“France is, after all, the foster-mother of 
Genius !” 

But surely it is time for the races to com- 
mence? Time? Yes; it is two hours after 
the hour appointed. The jockeys are, doubt- 


less, being weighed—and found wanting, per- 


haps, in many qualifications, as French jockeys 
usually are. A loud roar—and shouts of 
Here 


sort of welcome! No; it is only a dog 
running over the course ; a dog of sporting 
appearance, who makes his way at once into 
the ring. At last the great opportunity has 
arrived for the military to assert itself. The 
army is not to be trifled with. A score of 
dragoons at once make an impetuous charge 
against the invader, whom they chase all over 
the field. But never since Abd-el-Kader 
defied the French legions in Algeria, have 
Frenchmen found so formidable a foe. An 
enemy making a steady resistance may be 
easily overcome by numbers; but an enemy 
who will not fight, nor altogether fly, is terrible. 
Now, he seems inclined to run for it; they 
will have him for certain! Twenty hoarse 


ivoices are raised in concert—twenty sabres 


gleam in the sunshine—twenty steeds rebound 
from the pressure of forty spurs, and thunder 
forward with resistless fury. Nothing can 
withstand the charge—except the enemy, who 
is on a sudden seen very quietly twenty yards 
behind his pursuers. The troop now wheel 
round in admirable style, and attempt to cut 
the animal down with their sabres. Somehow, 
he is always under the horses’ legs; and a 
horse, it is well known, is not the more 
manageable under such circumstances. The 
crowd laugh louder and louder, and the 
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dragoons become more and more furious. 
Chasing one’s own hat in a high wind is 
generally considered the most hopeless and 
bewildering object of human aspiration ; but a 
troop of horse chasing a dog beats it hollow. 
The dragoons come to a stand, and seem to 
consult ; a delay of two or three minutes 
takes place before they decide upon renewing 
the attack; meanwhile the dog has walked 
very leisurely off the field, to the great relief 
of everybody. 

Now the real business of the day is begin- 
ning in earnest. The horses are coming on 
to the course. They come, led caressingly by 
the jockeys, who talk together in groups. 
But I am disappointed in their appearance. 
They are barbarous specimens, perhaps, of 
the jockeyship of that very young sports- 
man, France? No, they are most business- 
like—most orthodox—quite English, in 
short. Their jackets—pink, blue, yellow, 
white, party-coloured—are perfection ; their 
boots have not a wrinkle that is not unex- 
ceptionable. As for the horses, they are slim 
and sleek, and tread the ground in the evident 
belief that they are at Newmarket or Ascot 
—where, in truth, they would not be very 
much out of place. I refer to my “ £ntre- 
acte”’—the little theatrical journal containing 
the substitute for “Dorling’s c’rect list,”— 
which is being sold everywhere on the course, 
and I discover that the simple reason why the 
horses and jockeys remind me of England, is 
—that they are English! Flatman! Bold- 


rick!! Chiffney!!! and a host of celebri- 
ties, whose names I have learned by heart 


from “ Bell’s Life,” are before me. Now it is 
all over, I don’t mind confessing that I had 
expected to see something like the French 
postilion, who rides six horses round the 
circle at Astley’s. I had made up my mind 
to moustaches ; and half believed that they 
would ride standing, and not sitting, on the 
saddles. As it is, the very Frenchman, of 
whom there are evidently some—for I see 
certain Antoines and Pierres down in the list 
—are distinguishable from their British 
brethren by little else than their colours. 

And the horses? Are they English also ? 
At this inquiry, a little English “gent” 
turns round, and with a good-natured smile 
of contempt, informs me that “most of ’em 
belong to Rasper and Pastern.”— Rasper 
and Pastern—evidently a notorious firm— 
and I had never heard of them before! The 
same authority further informs me _ that 
they (the horses) are none of ’em first-raters 
(which I believe I could have told him my- 
self) ;—that it is not worth while to bring out 
really fine animals, on the chance of a prize 
of a very few thousand francs—but that these 
are well enough “as times go.” 

While we are talking, the jockeys are 
mounting, and arranging themselves for the 
start. There is some sort of signal given—for | 
which, I observe, nobody seems waiting or 
watching, as in England: I, myself, am igno- | 


rant whether a handkerchief is dropped, or a 
gun fired, or a bell rung, or whether neither, 
or all, of the three operations are performed, 
With as little formality as may be, some 
ten or a dozen horses make what in sporting 
eyes would be considered as bad a start as 
could possibly be accomplished. A few 
Englishmen, with sharp anxious faces and 
obvious betting-books, declare it to be “too 
bad,” and “disgraceful ;” but everybody else 
thinks it the right thing, or all the better for 
being the wrong thing. 

After the preliminary stumbling and shy- 
ing, however, they go gallantly; but, from 
what I see of the relative merits of the com- 
petitors, I should think that the contest might 
just as well have been between a couple of 
the horses simply ; for no more than that 
number seem to have the ghost of a chance, 
However, not a man gives in; the “no- 
wheres” are as hopeful as the “ everywheres,” 
to the very last. Now they make a great 
strain and turn the corner; the ladies in 
carriages all turn also; and the sporting 
gentlemen on horseback—as sporting gentle- 
men always do, and I suppose always will 
do—take the diameter of the field, and dash 
across to meet them coming round. Now 
they near the winning-post. Some feeble- 
minded persons declare themselves for Blue, 
but there can be no doubt that White will be 
the winner. White wims accordingly—not by 
a nose, nor a head, nor a neck, nor a length, 
but by numberless noses, uncountable heads, 
incalculable necks, and no end of lengths— 
perhaps, some dozen or two. In White’s 
energetic exuberance, he flies so far beyond 
the flag that you think he is going round the 
field again. But this is only a jovial mode of 
asserting his triumph, which he has probably 
learned in France. By this time the crowd 
has become more dense. New arrivals clamour 
for the second race, and, in due time, for the 
third: which are all won and lost with the 
greatest good-humour. The races themselves 
do not differ materially from similar displays 
in England. The grand difference is in the 
interest which they create. In England nearly 
all the spectators are excited by the contest: 
in France, the majority, who have no notion of 
betting, are simply amused by the spectacle. 
They go to a race, as they would go to the 
Hippodrome; and they wonder, perhaps, why 
M. Auriol, the admirable clown, is not engaged 
at both places. 

It is all over: the people have been en- 
tertained—and that is sufficient. They do 
not trouble themselves about who has lost 
and who has won. They have nothing to say 
about “making up a book,” “odds,” “ back- 
ing,” “hedging,” or “levanting.” For them 
“settling day” has no terrors. ‘They are 
thinking of dinner, unless attracted by a 
balloon ascent in the neighbourhood—an irre- 
sistible attraction to a Parisian, and one that 
can at any time make him forget everything 
else under the sun. 
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